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Introduction 

The conference was convened by Princeton University, with a grant from 
the U.S* Office of Education, to consider the best ways to impart to college 
and high school students a knowledge of foreign areas and cultures appro- 
priate for our times. Although the conference considered, to sane extent, 
foreign cultures in general, the discussions, recommendations and the back- 
ground papers are particular3y relevant to the so-called "critical" or 
"neglected" languages and areas* The participants reviewed successful 
programs, made recommendations for Increasing their effectiveness, and 
urged the Inauguration of new programs and approaches* These suggestions 
are given in the "Summary and Recommendations," which follow* Some of them, 
notably those concerning the university area centers, the colleges, the 
secondary and elementary schools, are now before the Congress as a result 
of the President’s message of February 2, 1966, and of bills introduced 
subsequently. 

Five papers, reproduced in this supplement, formed the basis of the 
discussion. The papers by Morehouse and Mehlinger describe and evaluate 
present area-language programs in the colleges and secondary schools* The 
paper by Specter analyzes experience in relating secondary school to 
university programs. Beckmann discusses the curricular issues raised by 
these programs, and Morse weighs their general educational advantages* 

The recommendations of the conference are somewhat broad, but tne 
reader will find in the papers the kind of specific description and assessment 
that will be most helpful in enabling him to «a ke up his own mind as to how 
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far area-language programs have developed and where they ought to go frcm 
this point. The Ideal methods , curriculum and organization have not yet 
been found, but some successful programs in a few colleges and universities 
have indicated «, general pattern of high quality: (1) the combination of 

the social sciences and the humanities; (2) intensive language teaching 
with clear goals and methods; (3) first hand contact by teachers and students 
with the area and language under study; (4) institutional cooperation to 
gain broader coverage or deeper penetration; (5) effective texts and other 
teaching materials, and appropriate library and laboratory facilities. 

It is doubtful that all Institutions can reach such a level, but some 
come very close to it, and many more can do so in cooperation* With the 
increasing interest of the federal and a few state governments and some 
foundations, the problem of financing will probably not be the main one; 
to a greater extent as we go along, the problem of the universities, 
colleges and schools will be to find the intellectual and administrative 
talent to match the interest of the community as & whole* 

The conference was fortunate in its writers of papers and participants, 
and in having the hospitality of this journal to make its proceedings 
available to a wide and interested public. 

Morroe Berger 

Director of the Conference 
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Summary and Recommendations of the Conference 

X. Foreign language and area studies have an Important part to play 
in the general, higher, end professional education of American students. 
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Although substantial progress has been made, especially since World War II, 

only a small portion of the educational potential of such studies has been 

realized in the colleges and high schools. 

Recommendations : (l) At all levels, the emphasis in developing 

language and area instruction should be on quality programs, if 
necessary of limited scope, rather than on coverage for its own sake. 
(2) Support should be given, through the cooperation of the 
federal and state governments, private foundations, universities, 
private and public schools, and professional language and area 
associations, to the systematic development of study and teach- 
ing aids and to their wide dissemination for use in the colleges 
and secondary schools* Bibliographies, library acquisiti guides, 
model curricular programs, textbooks and other study materials 
currently available should be evaluated, supplemented, and expanded. 

II. Some colleges and universities may lag in developing language and 

area studies. In some cases, this may stem from a failure to perceive their 

educational Importance, but the shortages of qualified staff and of library 

resources pose formidable barriers even where the value of such studies is 

recognized. 

Recommendations : (1) All institutions should be encouraged to 

develop at least representative offerings in one area-language 
combination. (2) In the interim, however, it would be advantageous 
to creat a nation-wide network- of cooperative programs, each serving 
several colleges, and to expand programs under which students, for 
one or two undergraduate years, transfer to institutions where ad- 
vanced courses are available. Intensive summer study opportunities 
for undergraduates should also be further developed. (3) The mode 
of introduction of area courses will vary with the educational aims 
and resources of the particular institution. Some may be able to 




introduce specialized courses on certain areas, others may infuse 
existing courses with sections on foreign areas, and still others may 
find it useful to adopt both approaches* In all cases, the colleges 
should regularly examine their curricula to determine whether they 
are doing justice to the achievements and Importance of cultures 
other than our own and its antecedents. ( k ) The development of new 
curricula and the anticipated increase in qualified teachers should 
be accompanied by adequate teaching aids and the ample stocking of 
libraries at all levels. 

III. Historically, language and area studies have first been developed 
at the professional graduate centers. This development should be extended 
and strengthened. Language and area studies, however, should not be limited 
to the "elitist” education of relatively limited segments of the student 
population, for such studies have important implications for the growth of 
self-awareness and citizenship and are adaptable to a wide variety of 
educational purposes. 

Recommendations : (l) While the graduate centers necessarily and 

appropriately will continue to occupy the central place in providing 
expertise, guidance, and resources, the special requirements of 
college and secondary school curricula (especially where language and 
area studies are to be part of general education) dictate the early 
and full involvement of college and secondary school teachers in 
future developmental efforts. They should be not merely consulted, 
but must be expected to play an originating role as well. (2) A 
conference bringing together university language and area special- 
ists and college and secondary school teachers and administrators 
concerned with language and area studies should be convened so that 
university specialists may become more familiar with the special 
needs of teaching programs, and so that teachers may make clear to 
the specialists the needs of students at and below the college level. 
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IV. Early training in appropriate languages, beginning in elementary 

school, appears to be feasible and is to be encouraged as resources allow. 

Recommendations ; (l) Such early training is preferably under- 
taken as part of a continuing sequence of language learning; 
token exposure that is not consistently re-enforced and built 
upon may be wasteful. Language training is also recognized as 
having general educational value, for early competence in a for- 
eign language arouses interest in a foreign culture for its own 
sake and in human terms. 

V. The educational, values of language and area studies are best 
realized, at all levels, where these studies are incorporated as parts 

of a more general comparative and inter-disciplinary approach to the com- 
prehension of societies and cultures in their international setting. 
Accordingly, no single disciplinary approach is adequate. 

Recommendat ions : (l) The humanities and the social sciences are 

mutually supporting approaches to language and area studies; they 
should be explored and encouraged. (2) The methods of introducing 
language and area studies in colleges and secondary schools (ancl 
even in elementary schools) should take due account of their useful- 
ness as broadening and humanizing experiences for the student. ( 3 ) 
The successful curriculum reforms '’for secondary schools recently 
undertaken in mathematics and the sciences should encourage a 
thorough examination of methods in language and area instruction 
to determine what improvements might be appropriate. 

VI. Voluntary experimental programs have shown that students display 
considerable receptiveness to and capacity for learning the "difficult” 
languages on the pre-college levels. Among the most; successful models are 
area centers that provide extra-curricular opportunities for local high 
school students to attend college-level classes. 
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Recommendations : (l) Existing and successful programs, including 

those now privately or voluntarily arranged by university area 
and language centers, should be given immediate assistance, if it 
is necessary and desired, to maintain current work and to expand. 

They are important not only for their current contributions, but 
as models for other programs. Their experience also suggests that 
one of the most effective interim ways of extending language and area 
instruction to the secondary schools on a co-curricular or extra- 
curricular basis is for such university centers to service several 
schools in the surrounding communities. The expense of such arrange- 
ments, particularly when they involve private universities, requires 
outside support. Arrangements of this kind should also include 
provision for exceptionally qualified and talented secondary school 
students to enroll directly in college language courses where 
possible. 

VII. There is a chortage of qualified teachers of area studies and 

languages in the colleges and secondary schools. Support by the federal 

government and foundations has improved the situation in the colleges, but 

the secondary schools have thus far been given inadequate attention. 

Recommendations: (l) All available resources should be used to 

encourage an increase in high-quality language and area offerings 
in colleges and universities that train significant numbers of 
teachers. (2) Such institutions should arrange cooperative pro- 
grams with universities having well-developed language aid area 
resources, either on a state or a national level, in order that 
especially well qualified and motivated students may take advanced 
work that is not available at their home institutions. (3) Far- 
reaching measures are Justified, in view of the shortage of qualified 
teachers, to encourage young people to choose secondary and ele- 
mentary school language teaching as a career. Special undergraduate 
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scholarships ana other forms of financial aid should include 
strong incentive features for those planning such careers, (4) 

A far-reaching in-service program of summer institutes and academic 
year enrollment is recommend, with emphasis on * n. ;er-dls c iplinary 
approaches, for the training and re-training of secondary ana 
elementary school teachers. Such programs, alr eady available to 
college teachers from institutions that wish to use their own 
staff to inaugurate area and language studies, should he expanded. 

(5) University language and area centers should be encouraged to 
participate on an experimental and demonstration basis directly 
in the colleges and schools* 

VIII* Firsthand contact with relevant foreign cultures is indispensable 

as a means of increasing motivation and of improving professional competence. 

Recommendations : (l) A systematic effort should be undertaken 

to provide overseas experience for prospective and in -service 
language and area teachers on all levels, both during summers and 
the academic year* The overseas work should be under appropriate 
supervision, and may take one of several forms, including enroll- 
ment at foreign universities, U.S, -sponsored overseas study pro- 
grams, exchange teaching programs, and the like. However, overseas 
experience should be regarded as supplementary to, and closely 
integrated with, prior formal training in the United States. 

( 2 ) On a smaller scale, overseas experience for selected college 
and secondary school students is recommended. 

EC. The traditional barriers between curricular, extra-curricular, and 
co-curricular education hinder progress in language and area studies* Suc- 
cessful programs show that some of the strongest sources of early motivation 
and sustained interest among students are often to be found outside the 
classroom setting, especially in the secondary schools* 
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Recommendations ; (l) Programs in wnich visiting foreigners re- 

side at m institution for a period of months or for an academic 
year appear to have great promise in arousing student interest 
in colleges and secondary schools, for they foster personal contact 
with foreign languages and cultures that supplements curricular 
offerings or may provide a substitute in establishing early aware- 
ness when curricular facilities are not yet available* Support 
for such programs of visits, either on an exchange or x nilateral 
basis, is recommended on a substantial experimental scale* The 
program should by no means be restricted to professional teachers, 
but may encompass foreign scholars, artists and others* 



Prepared by Allen Kassof 
Rapporteur of the Conference 
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The Challenge of Intellectual Provincialism in the Colleges 



Ward Morehouse 
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Technology. Provincialism, and the Academics 

In a thoughtful series of lectures, Sir Eric Ashby has 
traced the checkered course of events which ultimately led to 
the penetration of the English university curriculum by the 
natural sciences. The degree of obduracy displayed by the 
classicists who dominated the faculties of Oxford and Cambridge 
throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries now appears— 
with the benefit of hindsight— ostrich«like and at times 
simply pig-headed* But it was nonetheless real and earnest at 
the time— so much so tliat virtually all of the major advances 
In scientific knowledge which occurred in Great Britain until 
well into the nineteenth century took place outside of the 
universities because of their vigorous lack of hospitality to 
scientific endeavor within their walls. Sir Eric describes the 
essenoe of the situation in these words: 
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The purpose of this analysis is not to puss judgment 
on ©arty Victorian Oxford and Cambridge, still less to 
pass judgment on the merits of a classical versus a 
scientific education* It is simply to establish the fact 
that scientific thought* **the foundations of modern physics 
and chemistry (those of biology were still to be laid by 
Darwin)* and which had caught the imagination of the 
general public (even of artisans* who crowded to Anderson’s 
•anti-toga* lectures# *•), had scarcely influenced the 
universities of England# Hie scientific revolution had 
occurred not through* but in spite of* the English uni- 
versities 

Viewed within the larger context of Western intellectual 
history* attempts to challenge the academic provincialism of 
American colleges and universities in the second half of the 
twentieth century offer a number of parallels with the earlier 
struggles of the natural scientist to gain not just a foothold 
but a place in the sun bearing some meaningful relationship of 
the natural sciences to the total universe of knowledge in 
English universities throughout the nineteenth century# These 
parallels are* in an Immediate sense* painfully evident to those 
who are committed to the proposition that the proper concern of 
teaching and scholarship in our colleges and universities is the 
multiplicity of human experience and accomplishment and not just 
one of its major varieties* albeit a very important and signifi- 
cant one# 

But in an ultimate sense* the parallels are grounds for 
optimism# In the last analysis* the natural sciences have 
achieved their rightful place in the academic firmament# (Indeed* 
in some parts of the world and in certain kinds of educational 
contexts* advocates of the humanistic and social science disci- 
plines would feel that the natural sciences have over-reached 



isir Eric Ashby* Technology and the Academics * London: Macmillan* 

1959. P.13. 
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themselves*) So too will the Intellectual validity of the 
proposition that the world is round— not only geographically 
hut also culturally and historically— prevail in American col* 
leges and universities* 

The Present Base line 

It is the thesis of this discussion that while much has been 
accomplished within the past several decades* the struggle has 
hardly begun if anything like the ultimate resolution achieved 
by the natural scientists in English universities is to come 
to pass in opportunities for the study of the world beyond 
Europe in American colleges and universities* In many respects* 
the record thus far presents a pattern not unlike that found in 
Soviet steel statistics* The growth of interest within the past 
couple of decades In the study of areas of the world and cultural 
traditions outside the perimeters of our largely Western civili- 
sation is Impressive— when it is measured in percentage terms* 

But this interest becomes minor to the point of Insignificance 
if it is calculated in absolute terms in relation to the total 
magnitude of the American academic effort in all fields of the 
social sciences and humanities* 

There is a substantial and growing literature on the 
general subject of area and language studies in American higher 
education* and several Important studies on the current status 
of matters which will be explored further in the paragraphs 
following have recently appeared* A bibliography— which is by 
no means exhaustive— -has been compiled by lyman Legters and his 
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colleagues at the U# S# Office of Education on language and 



area studies In American education# containing over 500 items *2 
And within the past four or five years at least half a dosen 
* significant studies and surveys of the present condition of 
opportunities and resources for the study of the world beyond 
Europe have Appeared* 3 

Because of the existence of these numerous examinations 
of the current situation# the present discussion will concentrate 
not on describing what has b mn done but rather In attempting 
to identify persisting problems and suggesting what should be 
undertaken in the future# 

But before turning to an exploration of problems and future 
needs# it would be well to identify a recurring theme in past 
studies and surveys which helps to define the magnitude of the 
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Arrangements are now being made to issue this bibliography as a 
'title in the Occasional Publications Series df the Foreign* Area 
Materials Center# State Education Department# University of the 
State of New York (1790 Bro^hray# New York, N. Y.). 



^For example: T he University and World Affairs * New York: The Ford 

Foundation# 1985) (distributed ty Education and World Affairs# 522 
Fifth Ave#, New York, N. Y.); The College and World Affairs. New 
York: Education and World Affairs # 1964s Larry Hoses# " comp# , 
Language and Area Study Programs in American Universities . 
Washington: Department of State. 1964s Non~Weatern Studies in 
the Liberal Arts College . Washington: Association of American 
Colleges, 1964; Howard E. and Florenoo H. Wilson, American Higher 
Education and World Affairs . Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1963; Donald N. Bigelow and lynan Legters, eds,», The 
Non*Westem World in Higher Education . The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, November, 19^4; Percy W. 
Bidwell, Undergraduate Education in Foreign Affairs . New York: 
King's Crown Seas, i $5zj \hrd <tw 

Liberal Arts Colleges. Washington: Association of American 
Collages, 1961# 
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ttak ahead of us* Well over a decade ago, Mortimer Graves, 
the fount? executive director of the American Council of 
I**med Societies, gluti? concluded that *by fa? the largest 
proportion of Anar loans who graduate from institutions of 
higher looming do so without ever meeting a oivilisation 
patterned different]? fro m their 

In the late 1950 , s* John Thompson and Robert Bums 
found a similar situation in the state of Indiana where 9 
according to their estimates, w on3? a small proportion of the 
student body is exposed to non-western areas' 1 — areas which 
collectively contain most of mankind and have by all odds ex- 
perienced most of human history* 5 

A similar conclusion was reached by Percy Bidwell in 
his stud? on Undergraduate Education and Foreign Affairs * 

In general, the chances are rather small that the 
ron-of-the-mlne undergraduate will become better 
acquainted, in formal courses . with the history, the 
politics, or the social and cultural life of foreign 
countries* 0 



More recent studies of the problem have likewise 
emphasised the very limited success which has thus far been 
achieved in integrating the study of other peoples and 
cultures into the mainstream of undergraduate education in our 



Mortimer Graves, A Neglected Paoet of the National Security 
Problem . Washington $ American Council of Learned Societies, 
reprinted 1952, p*l. 



^Robert P# Byrnes, ed» , The Non-Western Areas in Undergraduate 
Education in Indiana * Bloomington: Indiana University Publi- 
cations (Slavic and East Europe Series, Vol. XV,) p*8# 

^Bidwell, og« £?lt* 9 p.8* 
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oolleges and universities# Thus, the Connittee on the College 
and World Affairs concluded that; 



It would be difficult to overestimate the far- 
reaching implications of the shift in the locus of 
world power and responsibility that has thrust the 
United States into the thinly populated center of 
world affairs# ••# 

It is trite to observe * two decades after the 
beginnings of this shift* that both power and 
responsibility came to the United States before either 
the government or the people were prepared for it# 

They had neither the knowledge* the outlook* the 
skills* nor the understanding required# Unfortunately* 
this condition still persists even after twenty years# 

It is this continuing lack of preparation for world 
leadership that poses a serious challenge to education# 7 

And the Association of American Colleges survey of non- 

Western studies in liberal arts colleges found that: 

Were the figures yielded by our survey to be compared 
with all courses offered* all faculty activity and 
total student population in liberal arts colleges* 
it would be seen that non-Westero studies are as yet 
playing only a minor part of the life of these 
colleges# Aside from any such comparison# the difficulty 
of evaluating the present situation forbids self- 
eomplacency# At most* the college effort in non«Western 
studies can be said to represent a modest beginning# 6 

The Doctrine of Relative Significance 

The single most important and fundamental problem con- 



fronting those who seek to strongthen opportunities for 
the study of traditionally "neglected" areas of the world 
in American colleges and universities is the intellectual and 
professional commitment of the vast majority of faculty 



' /fhe College and World Affairs* on# git #* pp* 3-4 
8 Hon-Western Studies in liberal Arts Colleges , og# cit# # p# 4?. 
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ambers in these institutions— »*t least in the social soienoes 
and humanlties--to the self-sufficiency of the Western 
tradition and its contemporary development on the North 
American continent* Putting the matter more bluntly* most 
faculty members in American colleges and universities simply 
do not consider the study of areas of the world and traditions 
outside the perimeters of Western civilisation very important— 
and certainly not as important as the study of Western civili- 
sation and the problems of American society* 

George Orwell in Animal Farm offers an engaging and 
somewhat whimsical definition of equality as it emerged in 
the community which he was describing: ,f All animals are 

•qual, bat son* animals are more equal than others." 9 
Extending the analogy to the problems under discussion leads 
to the formulation of the doctrine of relative significance: 

All knowledge is significant but some kinds of knowledge are 
more significant than others* 

The difficulties of establishing intellectually acceptable 
oriteria of relative significance* however* are foxmidable* 
as these passages from an exchange of correspondence published 
in the Newsletter of the American Council of learned Societies 
amply demonstrate* Professor Eugene Bice of Cornell starts off 
the exchange in the September* 1961 issue ty observing that 

Qwii. Farm . New York: Baroourt* Brace* 1946* 

p* 112* 
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freshman courses at Cornell are traditionally— and properly, 

in his view— 1 Western and that: 

• ••the undoubted practical value and civic usefulness 
of elementary Burmese should not be allowed to obscure 
the far greater cultural value of French nor the 
vocational knowledge of African cultural patterns* the 
civilizing knowledge of the Italian Renaissance. 10 

His colleague on the Cornell faculty and a scholar in 

Japanese studies, Robert smith responds in the December, 1961, 

issue thus: 

It is useful to have occasional reminders of the 
myopia of our colleagues, I suppose, but I find this 
singularly provincial sentiment entirely out of place.... 

Burmese is not culturally the equal of French, I take 
it. Does this suggest that Chinese, Japanese, and 
Sanskrit are also to be relegated to the limbo of lesser 
languages tv be acquired merely for their civic utility? 
Those so unfamiliar with the massive accomplishments 
of these literatures as to imagine them to represent an 
achievement secondary to the French are, I feel, to be 
urged to look to the insufficiencies of their own 
educational attainments. 

African cultural patterns may, we are informed, be 
vocationally of the moment, but a knowledge of the Italian 
Renaissance is civilizing. Presumably, then, other non- 
Western cultural developments are somehow less civilized 
than those of our own heritage. Surely Sung China, Heian 
Japan, and India's Vedic period are accomplishments 
worthy of the respect of Western man, and I should have 
thought of obvious civilizing potential. Ignorance of 
them is as serious a fault as condescension. 11 

In a rejoinder in the same issue. Professor Rice compounds 

his felony by offering this rebuttal to his colleague. 

It is embarrassing to be reminded in public that 
scholars may legitimately study anything. I had hitherto 
assumed that every scholar took this for granted. On 



^Newsletter of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
September, 1961, p. 7. 

[., December, 1961, p. 16. 
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the other hand, undergraduates are normally not scholars 
In this sense; and the object of undergraduate instruction 
is not the advancement of knowledge, but its selective 
propagation by scholars who do advance knowledge* At 
issue are the judgments of value by which this selection 
is made,*, 

I$r position is briefly this: On the one hand, that the 
language, history and civilisation of China or Japan are 
useful, legitimate and enriching subjects of undergraduate 
instruction; on the other, that what we commonly call 
Western" civilisation is a far more enriching subject of 
instruction; that, consequently. Western literature, science, 
history, and art should be the principal subjects of the 
undergraduate curriculum* A department of Fine Arts should 
feel deprived if it cannot offer a course on Chinese 
painting, but the deprivation would be far greater if 
it failed to offer a course on Italian painting from 
Giotto to Tintoretto* A good history department should 
offer Chinese history, but it would be misguided if it 
did not continue to make Western history from the Greeks 
to the end of the nineteenth century the core of its 
Instruction* Universities offer many more courses on 
English, Spanish, German, French, Italian and Russian 
literature than on Chinese, Japanese and Indian* ‘This 
reflects the greater richness of Western literary in- 
heritance and not merely obtuse "ethnocentrdsm"* A 
department of music does not sin mortally by failing to 
offer instruction in the history of Asian music. It would 
betray its function entirely if it omitted Bach or Mozart.12 

And finally, in a comment on all of the proceeding exchange. 

Professor G* II* Wickens, Chairman of the Department of Islamic 

Studies at the University of Toronto, suggests in the January, 

1962, issue that: 

It is a natural human reaction to regard one's immediate 
experience, whether personal, social, national, or 
historical, as of ultimate and unique significance* At 
least part of the academic function is to resist such a 
reaction, and this is a basic reason why universities should 
always be to some extent at odds with the society around 
them* If this proposition be accepted (and it certainly will 
not be by all North American educators,) one cannot but 



^Newsletter of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
December, 1961, pp* 17-18. 
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question Professor Rice's statement that "what we commonly 
call 'Western * civilization is a far more enriching sub- 
ject of instruct? i"— especially since his comparison here 
is not with his pi .tended targets (Burmese, Quechua and 
the rest), but with the magisterial civilizations of the 
Far East* How does Professor Rice feel able to make his 
Judgments? Is he equally well versed in both groups of 
languages, histories and cultures? And even if he were, 
would such a Judgment font a legitimate and meaningful, 
academic exercise?* •• 

Any civilization, whatever its origins in time and 
space, is potentially worthy of first class citizenship 
in the humane polity, provided it can satisfy the require- 
ment of having made substantial and available contributions 
to literature, art, and thought: That we in the West 

are usually not yet prepared to grant such citizenship 
(even on a trial basis) reflects, however excusably, 
only on ourselves * ^3 

The argument here is not whether the study of other tra- 
ditions and societies is as Important in terms of the ultimate 
purposes of undergraduate liberal education as our own* It 
clearly is not* But it does not follow that the study of the 
world beyond Europe should be excluded— not from the curriculum 
(for it is obviously there) but from the mainstream of academic 
experience of the American undergraduate (where it certainly 
is not)* And the intellectual condescension, if not arrogance, 
of those who would relegate studies of cultures and societies 
othor than our own to a lesser Umbo remains the single most 
substantial obstacle to eradicating the basis for Mortimer 
Graves' gloomy observation of more than a decade ago* 



The Curriculum 

The practical consequences of the intellectual 

•U foowalettar of tha American Council of laamad Societies, 
January, 1962, p. 7 . 





considerations discussed in the preceding paragraphs are found 
In the formal curriculum in tha Amarioan college* The glacial 
qualities of tha collage curriculum have baan of tan enough 
underscored not to require elaboration horn# In manor ways 
tha prior question— at least to tha degree that in ary given 
institution tha faculty control tha curriculum— is tha range 
of intellectual and professional interests to be found in tha 
faculty# Tha “problem” of tha curriculum will— over tha long 
run— solve itself as the spectrum of faculty interests changes* 
But this does not mean that efforts should not be made 
to press for changes in tha forcal curriculum* And one of tha 
questions which immediately arise*) is whether primary reliance 
should be placed on so-called “area studies } cutting across 
several disciplinary lines or “infusion” of materials drawn 
from historical and contemporary contexts outside of Western 
civilisation Into established courses in the disciplines* 

These are not* as should be obvious on a moment's 
reflection* mutually exclusive alternatives* and the answer Is 
dearly that both should be encouraged* The argument for the 
former is simply that any historical tradition or contemporary 
society exists as a totality and not a series of arbitrary 
compartments reflecting the established academic disciplines* 

It is relatively easier for the American student to identify 
relationships between the several compartments which he studies 
In discipline«orlented courses dealing with his own society 
and tradition and far more difficult for him to perform this 
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integrating proofs* as ha studies civilisations other than 
hia own* 

One way of giving curricular expression to the foregoing 
argument la to Insist that at soma point in his formal 
aducational oaroar, the American student be lntroducad to 
another civilisation of world significance in its historical 
development and of contemporary Importance — in its totality * 
"Infusion" of the academic disciplines— resulting in a 
cafeteria-style Introduction to the world beyond Europe— *ls 
not enough* 

But it should be immediately added that every effort needs 
to be made to broaden the spectrum of interest in the principal 
disciplines in the social sciences and humanities beyond a pre- 
occupation with sous particular aspect of Western civilisation. 
This is one way of making the disciplines more honest and less 
susceptible to the intellectual fraud which has been a not un- 
known phenomenon in times past when '‘universal" laws had been 
advanced on the basis of evidence derived from only one of the 
major civilisations of the world* 

As the disciplines in the social sciences and humanities 
broaden their range of concern— a process which has Clearly 
already begun— the process of "infusion" in the formal 
curriculum will come naturally because it will seem intellectually 
relevant to those faculty members who are involved in givis^ 
expression to it in their own teaching* Ary effort to broaden 
opportunity for the study of the world beyond Europe must. 
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therefore* be flatly rooted In the academic disciples mi well* 1 ** 
Thi Faculty 

lb# faculty remains thi key to aay effort to break down 
thi provincialism which so pervaaively afflicts American 
higher education* If lack of faculty interest is thi major 
inhibition to expansion of opportunities in the formal curricu- 
lum* lack of faculty competence is the principal limitation on 
exploiting affectively whatever opportunities now exist* 

To be sure* as the disciplines themselves change in 
character and the conventional limits of graduate training are 
broadened to include the study of other civilisations 9 the 
problems which presently confront non-European studies in the 
colleges will be significantly reduced. But the task of en- 
larging competence by providing opportunities for existing 
faculty will always be with us. 

Those who take what might be regarded as the "purist” 
approach in the matter of faculty training miss the point* It 
is unquestionably true that a higher order of competence is 
achieved if a faculty member* in his graduate preparation for 
teaching* embarks upon a program of area and discipline train- 
ing with acquisition of the relevant linguistic skills* the sad 

*%e manner in which so-called non<4Jestern studies are affecting 
the academic disciplines is described in several contributions 
to Bigelow and Leg ter s* o£. oit . —for example* Milton 'sirger, 
"the Social Sclenoes in Non-Weatern Studies *' 1 and Albert H. 
Marokwardt* "the Humanities and Non-Western Studies*" 
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fact remains, however, that the graduate centers in the 
universities where auoh individual* are trained are preparing 
only a email fraction of what i« needed even now— let alone 
what will be required if there is really significant expansion 
of interest in the colleges* In some fields, the number of 
persons trained is barely sufficient to keep the major graduate 
centers themselves adequately staffed and provide a small 
"surplus** for deployment to a few of the larger universities 
which are not necessarily centers of graduate training and 
research in area studies* And even when an individual with the 
kind of graduate training just described does venture into 
undergraduate teaching, he rarely stays very long because of 
the unsatisfactory intellectual terms of his employment* 

Vho major efforts are consequently required* One is a 
oontlnulng attack on the problem of intellectual and professional 
isolation for the individual with adequate area training who 
is teaching in a predominately undergraduate institution* Here 
opportunities for research in the field, access to library re- 
sources relevant to his research Interests (which are almost 
never available on his own campus), and, continuing and more 
meaningful contact with neighboring centers of advanced study 
are crucial* Programs such as the New York State Faculty Scholars 
in International Studies and the Great lakes Colleges Association 
faculty research program are essential-* far more adequately 

i 

flnanoed and far more widely available* 

Hie other effort for wh i c h there Is continuing need involves 



"•attending 11 an undergraduate teacher* a axis ting competence in 
a discipline to an aspect of that discipline which daala with 
an area of tha world or historical tradition outside the peri* 
Meters of Western civilization. Faculty seminars during the 
simmer and the academic year* fellowship programs to enable an 
individual to be in residence at a major center for a year or 
nore* and overseas opportunities of varying kinds are all 
required— in abundance* The kinds of opportunities supported 
Igr the Ford Foundation among the Great lakes Colleges* 

Associated Colleges of the Midwest, and Southern Regional 
Education Board* the efforts in New fork State (partly supported 
by the Ford Foundation and partly by public funds) and else- 
where* the NDEA post-doctoral programs sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education— all of these will have to be extended sub- 
stantially if aeademio provincialism in our colleges and uni- 
versities is ever to be surmounted* 

Undergraduate language Study 

One major need in any sustained effort to broaden American 
academic concern with the rest of the world is greatly enlarged 
opportunity for the study of languages in addition to those 
conventionally taught Western European ones* The problems are 
formidable and should not be underestimated* Qy all odds the 
most important is the laok of a sufficient number of adequately 
trained language teachers* 

A significant impetus to increased opportunity for the 
study of such languages in undergraduate institutions has been 
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provided recently ty the expansion on a far more substantial 
soale of WEk language and area centers at the undergraduate 
level# Desirable as this development is, a word of caution 
should be added. As organising devices to encourage language 
offerings and other aspects of academic development in new 
fields of concern, language and area centers are in many ways 
more suited to a university environment than to that of an un- 
dergraduate institution, particularly smaller liberal arts 
colleges. There is a real possibility of '^distortion" in 
terms of the prosecution of these studies as highly separate 
and specialized ones with insufficient relationship to the 
overriding educational purposes of the college concerned. 

Care in seeing that the study of non-European languages and re- 
lated area studies is effectively integrated into the mainstream 
of undergraduate education is required. 

Whether there can be a significant expansion-even assum- 
ing that funds aro available— of the NDEA-supported language 
and area centers at the undergraduate level is by no means cer- 
tain— at least for some languages where competent faculty are 
very scarce indeed. While certainly modest expansion of DDE! 
centers should be sought, other alternatives do need to be 
explored. Among these is the possibility of encouraging students 
from smaller colleges to study critical languages at university 
oenters where they are normally offered— ae found in the Frineeton 
program of Junior-year study of oritioal languages or the muah 
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wore modest New York State cooperative program- in undergraduate 
study of neglected languages* Opportunities of this sort oh* 
viously could be expanded many times before a significant 
number of students have access to opportunities for the study* 

of languages other than Western European ones* 

* 

Another kind of approach is reflected in an experiment 
conducted by Professor Peter Boyd-Bowman* formerly of Kalamazoo 
College and now at the State University of New York at Buffalo* 
The essence of the experiment is the independent study of 
critical languages* using programmed materials and native 
speakers under local faculty supervision and with external 
examination* 1 ^ The possibilities which this approach offers 
to undergraduate institutions*«*particularly in the face of 
the shortage of qualified language teachers in critical lan- 
guages— is very challenging and exciting* An effort to ex~ 
tend Boyd-Bowman’ a experience at Kalamazoo College to a 
larger number of institutions is now underway in New York 
and* if it is successful* it should be extended to other 
parts of the country* 

Under present NDEA. policy for support of undergraduate 
study of critical languages* the rich get richer and the poor 



•Ul&eter Boyd-Bowman* Experiments with Taped Materials and Native 
^ formants to Develop for Snail Colleges Some Programs of 
1 in dent Study in the Neglected languages. Kalamazoo. 
Kalamazoo College* September* 1965* U 
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f«t poorer because support Is limited to those students who 
have had at least one year of the language and that in effect 
limits the competition to students at for the most part larger 
universities where critical languages are taught* Independent 
study of these languages should help to alleviate the problem 
by broadening the range of institutions from which students 
applying for fellowships for intensive summer language study 
under NDEA may come* 

Independent study of critical languages may also change 
the pattern of work done under programs like the Princeton 
Junior year plan# Kore and more, students may come to 
Princeton with one or two years of a critical language ac- 
quired through independent study, focusing at Princeton on more 
advanced levels of language work which are likely to be avail- 

t 

able only at the larger university centers* Thus it would 
appear th*t the need for programs like the Princeton plan will 
continue for a long time into the future and are not neces- 
sarily a temporary expedient* 

Other Opportunities for Students 

A critical problem confronting the future development of 
non-European studies at all levels of American education in- 
volves the attraction of intellectual talent in the face of 

i'i _ 

growing competition from a variety of other quarters in American 
society. Uiis in turn Implies that there will be es pecially 

r : ' _ . 

challenging opportunities for particularly able students. 

One such effort is refleoted in the Columbia-Cornell> 
Harvard-niinoia Latir Aaerloan Sumer Field Work Program for 
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Undergraduate Students. This provides for a summer of 
anthropological work In the field— in several parts of latin 
America— proceeded hy a year of careful preparation, including 
language training if that is necessary. Such opportunities 
should be developed in other parts of the world and opened up 
to able students from a variety of institutions. 

Still another kind of opportunity for the unusually* 
promising student is found in the Senior Seminar Program in 
Oriental Studies at Columbia. In curricular terms, this 
constitutes an effort to provide "integration" of materials 
derived from several courses in different disciplines but focused 
on a common area or historical tradition. The effectiveness 
of the Columbia Senior Seminars depend veiy much on the large 
concentration of faculty resources available at Columbia as a 
major center of advance training and research. While it would 
b$ difficult for a smaller institution to organise a seminar 
with these rich resources, the possibility of developing cooperative 
relationships between s m a ll er colleges and larger neighboring 
universities should be encouraged. The Columbia Senior Seminars 
are already open on a limited basis to exceptionally well prepared 
students from neighboring colleges in the New York metropolitan 
area. This kind of pattern could well be duplicated across 
the country. Title HI of the new Higher Education Act may 
offer, through its provisions for assistance to 'developing" 
undergraduate institutions, important opportunities for the 
expansion of this sort of opportunity for promising undergraduates. 
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library Resources and Teaching Materials 

Hie library is the cornerstone of any academic enter* 
prise. Library needs are all the greater in studies of the 
world beyond Europe because of past neglect. 

The single most important need is for more money with 
idiieh to buy books. Here again, the new Higher Education Act** 
under Title Xl**should offer useful support and encouragement. 
Colleges themselves will allocate a growing proportion of their * 
library funds for this purpose as more and more of their 
faculty are prepared to grant first class citizenship in the 
humane polity to the study of presently neglected areas and 
traditions. 

After money for books comes help to the college librarian 
in a great variety of ways. Bibliographical guidance and 
assistance in acquisitions are clearly essential. The out*of* 
print book problem**which will only grow more severe in the 
future as more and more libraries become interested in non* 

European areas of the world-*d.emands attention. And consideration " 
tion needs to be given soon to the role of non-Westem Europ ean 
language materials in undergraduate libraries. This is not as 
fanciful as it may seem if one remembers that a couple of 
deoades ago almost no library outside of the major university 
canters were oollecting materials in Russian. 

Fo* virtually all college librarians, the world beyond 
fcirope represent:: a terra incognita. Special opportunities need 

to be areated for the oollege librarian. The pattern of the . 

'••• •' »:•••• ‘ . «■ 
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week-long conference or institute organized toy the Great lakes 
Colleges Association in June 1965* should be extended to other 
parts of the country* (Plans are now being explored for a 
second such program as a cooperative venture between the 
Connecticut Valley Colleges and the University of the State of 
New York*) In these and other efforts to work with the 
professional constituency of college libraries* the recent 
formation of a standing committee on library resources on 
foreign area studies toy the College Library Section of the 
Association of College and Research Libraries is an encourag- 
ing step forward* This committee should provide leadership in 
the college library field for various undertakings to strength- 
en library resources in area studies* 

As demand in the colleges grows for materials for student 
use on neglected areas and traditions* so will the supply of 
materials* Indeed* the explosion of paperback publishing on 
Asia* Africa* Latin America* and the Soviet Union in recent years 
is testimony to this circumstance* 1 ^ Special efforts will have 
to be made to develop certain kinds of visual materials useful 



®5avid H. Andrews, comp*, and T* H* Hillmon, ed** Latin America : 
A„Bibllography of Paperback Books * Waritfngton: Hispanic 
Foundation* Library of Congress* 1964; Cynthia T* Morehouse, 
comp** Paperbound Books on Asia * Ann Arbor* Michi Association 
tor Asian Studies* 1963; Paul Bosenblum* comp** Checklist of 
Paperbound Books on Africa* Albany and New York: University 
of the State of New York and African Studies Association* 1965; 
Sherman D* Specter* comp** Checklist of Paperbound Books on 
Bussla * Albany: University of the State of New York* 1964* 
These checklists are distributed toy the Foreign Area Materials 
Center* 1790 Broadway* New York* N* Y* 
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in undergraduate teaching where these are not readily avail* 
able and in other ways to see that needs for particular kinds 
of materials are met* One such experimental approach is a 
joint New York-Califomia pilot project to develop education al 
materials in India on Indian life and culture for use in 
American schools and colleges; if this project proves success* 
ful, it should be repeated in other major areas of the world* 

A Program for the Future 

What does all of the foregoing mean— measured in at least 
approximate quantitative terms over, say, the next decade* To 
attempt an answer to such a question involves identifying the 
ultimate objective* 

If academic provincialism in our colleges and universities 
is to be effectively and decisively surmounted, we must provide 
meaningful opportunities for all undergraduates to story the 
role of the United States in a rapidly changing revolutionary 
world and to study in significant depth at least one civiliza* 
tion patterned differently from their own* In addition, a 
significant number of students should have the opportunity 
to study in some depth the language, history, and culture of 
a major non-European area of the world— leading to further 
graduate training and professional careers— academic, or 
otherwise—in the world beyond Europe* 

The problem in essence is how to achieve a critical mass 

] 

i 

of interest on a particular campus which will be selfgenaratli£ 
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Itt the future end to malo a significant Impaot upon the 
disciplines within the general context of American higher 
education ao that the study of areas of the world outside the 
perimeters of Western civilisation will no longer be considered, 
as they all too often are at present, somewhat exotic and 
esoteric* Any attack on these problems must be multi-faceted 
and certainly include the following elements: 1) "seducing 11 
the leadership of our colleges; 2) planning curricular change; 

3) extending faculty interest and competence; 4) attracting 
more trained faculty to undergraduate institutions; 5) devel- 
oping library resources; and 6) enlarging opportunities for stu- 
dents* It must also affect significantly the total universe of 
American higher education— some 2,000 colleges and universities* 

1) Seducing leadership in the colleges* There are several 
approaches to "seducing" the leadership in our colleges* In- 
troducing college presidents, deans, and senior faculty members 
to major works in literature and thought of a non-European 
tradition— such as has been tried at the Plnebrook and Pugwash 
conferences— is certainly one*^ If short-term opportunities 
were provided for 10,000 key college administrators and senior 
faculty over the next ten years— at $10Q S * a' person— $1 million 
would 'be required* 

Guided" or planned periods of observation abroad— which 
might follow the kind of opportunity contemplated In the 

•Ward Horehouse, "The Plnebrook Experiment," liberal Education . 

December, 1964* 



proceeding paragraph— are another means of "eeduoii^" the 
leadership in the colleges# Allowing $2000 a person for this 
kind of experience* $10 m il lion would be required for 5000 
individuals# 

A third approach— which also offers concrete help on 
problems of curriculum planning and change— is the kind of 
consulting service to undergraduate institutions recently 
initiated by Education and World Affairs# At least $5 million 
would be required over the next decade to underwrite this 
kind of service# 

2) Planning curricular change # If the academic disci* 
Plines are to be encouraged to broaden their spectrum of in* 
ter eat to include more of the rest of the world* one approach 
might be to establish a series of "discipline working groups"** 
composed of some of the very strongest individuals in each of 
the disciplines# Ihese and related endeavors along the lines 
of some of the major curriculum reform projects in the natural 
sciences should have at least $5 million over the next decade 
and possibly more# 

3) Extending Faculty Competence and Interest # Major 
categories of opportunity include on-campus seminars# short 
term conferences* individual reading grants* grants for course 
development* and off-campus fellowships abroad or at American 
university centers during the academlo jeer* as well as ewer 
opportunities here end oversees# 
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jut# over the next 10 years, 1000 on»campus earn lntr« were 
organised, $10 million would bo required, calculating the coat 
of each emainar at approximately $10,000 (with a modest stipend 
to the participating faculty and not any released time#) For 
individual reading grants, course development grants, and 
similar activities, as many as 20,000 faculty members should 
be given such opportunities if a genuinely wide-spread elim- 
ination of academic provincialism is to be achieved in the 
next decade# Figured at the cost of approximately $1000 each, 

$20 million would be required# 

Academic-year fellowships for faculty members extending an 
established competence in a discipline to an area of the world 
outside the perimeters of Western civilisation should be 
adequately budgeted to allow both for a residence at a major 
university center in this country and a period of study and 
observation abroad# $30 million would provide, over the next 
decade, between 1500 and 2000 such awards, estimated at between 
$15»000 and $20,000 each# Summer opportunities to participate 
in apecial faculty seminars both in the United States and 
abroad should be available to as many as 20,000 faculty members. 
$40 million should be allocated to underwrite these programs 
on the basis of $2000 as the average oost for each participant# 
Attracting More teatoed s ailor Collegia. 

eseential problem here is improving the intellectual terms 
of employment tor making undergraduate teaching more attractive 
and ramarding to the individual with soholarly training on an area 
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of the world or cultural tradition largely naglactad by 
American schools and collages* 5000 grant# of $4000 each to 
©over released time for research and/or for further develop- 
went of undergraduate courses would require $20 adllion* 

A related effort to attrrot younger faculty number# 
trained at m0t University centers of non-European studies 
to undergraduate institutions would involve an “apprentice 
scheme 0 over, say a five-year period— with a substantially 
lighter teaching .load, time off for research in the field, and 
the like— to help make the undergraduate teaching situation 
more attractive than a post in a larger university center with 
a graduate program* If such underwriting were provided over 
a five year period for a total of $40,000 per individual, 

$20 million would be required to underwrite 500 such individuals 
in a ten year period* 

5) Strengthening library Resources* Because of long 
neglect in the development of library holdings in past years, 
a major effort is required* Quite apart from needs for 
librarian training and ancillary services in the out-of-print 
book and general bibliography field an average of at least 
$5000 a year (to be matched by an equal amount by the recipient 
college) should be provided over a ten-year period to bring 
collections on various non-European areas of the world up to 
a level comparable to holdings on Western Europe and the United 
States* $100 million would be Required to underwrite this 
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formula In 2*000 colleges and universltles-«wlth font flexi~ 
biliigr so that larger institutions might receive support up 
to perhaps $10,000 on a watching basis in recognition of 
ths fact that smaller institutions probably would not taka 
advantage of the full amount which would be available to them 
beoauee of the watching requirement* 

6) Qe^rtaiitleg for Undergraduate Students, In addition 
to existing programs of support for intensive language study 
by undergraduates and general scholarship programs* loan funds* 
end other types ox financial assistance available through the 
federal government, several of the states* end other sources* 
there should be resources available to underwrite experimental 
programs for exceptionally promising undergraduate students 
and summer field work opportunities* Calculating ths cost of 
suoh programs at approximately $1000 per student* $50 million 
would be required in the next decade to provide such opportuni- 
ties for 50*000 especially able undergraduate students. 

The scope of these efforts can be summarised thus: 



1) Seducing leadership in the colleges $35 million 

2) Hanning curricular change 5 •» 

3) Extending faculty competence and interest 100 11 

4) Attracting more trained faculty to 

smaller college ho « 

5) Sfe ^ngthening library resources 100 » 

6) Opportunities for undergraduate students go « 

Total for t he next decade $311 million 



This figure is not as large as i* stems at first glanct 
since these efforts are to be spread over a ten-year period* 
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It .1® nonetheless still far larger than what ha® bean available 
heretofore* But the objective must be kept clearly in view* 
What we arc seeking ie an intellectual revolution in our 
college® and universities* When the ultimate objective i® 
that f*r~raachtag and the urdverae with which we are concerned 
i® ®o extensive, the price cones high* 

flmitt v&m mrnm 

Gunnar lyrdal, in his olassic study of the American 
Negro two decade® ago 9 identified the vicious circle confront* 
tag the Negro in American society#^® Events in more recent 
year® have underscored this dilemma* There is widespread 
recognition now that unless the Negro, so long excluded from 
many important educational and other opportunities in American 
life, is given special opportunities, it will be impossible 
to redress the imbalance* 

ibis is Hie heart of the matter as well in any attempt to 
mount an attack on academic provinc i a li s m in American colleges 
and universities* Unless special recognition and support 
are given to those who seek to broaden our intellectual and 

i 

cultural horizons the insularity of the dominant majority of 
cur facilities— who in the last analysis chart the educational 
oourae of our colleges end univerelttaa~ 4 flll never be 



^Guxmar H(yrda?, 



New Tories Harper, 1944* 
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successfully challenged* Ihls support must be given over a 
long enough period of tine and in the general order of Magnitude 
indicated in the proceeding paragraphs or else the “critical 
Mass" of academic interest-essential to self-generatir* efforts 
in future decades— will never be achieved on individual college 
campuses* 

Ihis, then, is the dilemma which confronts us in the years 
immediately ahead-especial '^ivilege* in order to redress past 
Imbalance and break through the vioious circle of parochialism 
uhich presently afflicts American colleges and universities. 

Fbr what is required is a lot*, sustained undertaking involving 
endeavor on many different fronts* those who are faint of 
heart may take courage from these words of Sir Brio Ashby in 
consenting on the long struggle which the natural sciences 
had to endure to achieve their plaoe in the aoadmaio flnsament 
just a tm decades ago: 

thus— after a long lag— did British universities 
adapt themselves to the scientific revolution* the new 
philosophy had come full circle* It began with Bacon, 
Harvey, Boyle, and Newton* :tn the French Academy it was 
enriched by Lavoisier* It crossed the Rhine to Germany, 
where it was for the first time Implanted in the univer- 
sities* ** .Throughout the nineteenth century, in ever- 
increasing flood, this German interpretation of the new 
philosophy penetrated and permeated the Bhglish universi- 
ties* It reached Oxford and Cambridge already in the 
tide of reform****! profound metamorphosis had taken place 
in British universities*™ 



^Ashty, £&• pp. 40-41* 
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Area Studies and the Secondary Schools 

Howard Mehlinger 

Assistant Professor of History, Indiana University, and 
Deputy C h a irm a n , Inter-University Coanittee on Travel Grants 

Setting : 

Since World War II there has been an increasing interest in language 
and area studies among American colleges and universities, Impelled by a 
national shortage of imined specialists on non-Western areas, the emphasis 
mas placed Initially upon graduate education through the establishment of 
language and area centers. As the critical shortage of trained area spe- 
cialists began to wane, the focus of attention shifted* Throughout the 
country, colleges and universities began to explore ways to add an inter- 
national dimension to what was previously an essentially American— or at 
best Western— oriented undergraduate curriculum. 

In a loss-publicised manner, the secondary schools have been quietly 
undergoing a similar self-appraisal. While it is possible to trace the 
school *s interest in international relations and area studies to World War 
n, during the past decade there has been a significant gain in both the 
quantity and quality of Instruction given to non«Western areas of the 
world. This can be observed in the substantial increase in the numbers and 
percentage of high school students enrolled in modem foreign languages; 
it is also evident— though less dramatically— in the chaises that have 
taken place in the teachlx* of social studies. 
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The fact that those changes were taking place at the same time, and 
in seme oases before* s imil a r efforts were being made In undergraduate edu- 
cation is significant, for it underouts the notion that the schools wait 
until knowledge and inspiration seep down to them from higher education* 
Serving a different clientele, expressing different goals, and occu- 
pying a different place in American society, the schools may borrow from 
the experience of higher education but they tend to modify this experience 
to fit their own objectives* Education for the masses remains the princi- 
pal concern of secondary schools* Training students to become tax-paying, 
law-abiding, ineome**earning, leisure-enjoying members of adult society 
seems to direct most of what is planned by school officials* Even a col- 
lege preparatory program is viewed in a semi-vocational manner, as the 
principal effort is to provide students with the courses that are re- 
quired for college entrance and with the skills students will need in 
order to perform successfully as undergraduates* 

Utilitarianism rather than humanism or scientism tends to underlie 
most of what the schools do* Therefore, schools teach about the non-West 
In order to promote “international understanding 11 or to “prepare students 
for citizenship in a nation beset with foreign problems* “ Foreign lan- 
guages are stressed for college-bound students because proficiency in a 
language is rapidly becoming a major criteria for college entrance* Only 
rarely does one hear school administrators or curriculum planners justify 
a study of non4festem areas because each child should have the opportun- 
ity to test and weigh his own culture by measuring it against another, or 
because one way to verify social science postulates Is to test thorn against 
other kinds of human society than those on which thqjr were based* 



I m/J** 

More often than not, the objectives underlying the inclusion of a unit 
or course of study on a non-Mestera area is stated in terns of the national 
interest rather than what it will do for the child. Therefore, units or 
courses on Communism and the USSR became popular because "toe must learn to 
get along with the Russians 11 or, more often, 'the USSR is our eneoy and we 

i 

must learn how to cope with the Soviets." 

One can better understand the reasons for the differences between the 
oolleges and the secondary schools if one recognizes the different posi- 
tions they hold in society. American colleges and universities stand like 
feudal kingdoms. Change in an American university is retarded primarily 
ty tradition, staff deficiencies, lack of money, and near-sighted adminis- 
trators. The schools have all these plus others the colleges can avoid. 

Not only are courses and requirements for graduation often set by the 
state, but the schools carry the special burden of transmitting the culture 
and mores of the communities in which they are located. Whereas universi- 
ties are sometimes described as islands of culture in seas of drabness, no 

* 

such charges are leveled at secondary schools. They tend to be as dull or 
as enlightened as the populace they serve, because they are expected to 
be that way. 

It is no secret that the best public secondary schools are in the ; 

;i< ' ■. , 

wealthy suburbs surrounding large metropolitan areas and on university 

campuses. In such settings a premium is placed on experimentation and 

innovation* Host communities however, expect their schools to be suffi- 
- ■ • , ■ • f • ’ ' ' 

clently in step with the times to assure their graduates admission to col- 
lege without departing too far from traditional patterns of belief and 
custom. Therefore, curriculum change tends to occur rapidly only when the 



cwaniiy is agreed upon the necessity for change. Topics or courses 
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which are controversial, or concerning which there is a negative attitude, 
rarely find their way into the schools* 

Any discussion on the place of language and area studies in the sec- 
ondary schools must nou lose sight of the setting in which such instruction 
is to take place* In moving from a college to a secondary school environ- 
ment new problems will bo faced, new objectives will be required, adjust- 
ments in organisation and content will be necessary* 

Hodem Foreign languages ; 

Although some experiments are underway to include teaching about other 
cultures in all courses and grade levels in the schools,^ the subjects of 
the secondary school curriculum which are most vulnerable to the adoption 
of the area approach are modern foreign languages and the social studies* 
This paper is limited to an examination of these two fields* 

Since 1958, the numbers of secondary school students enrolled in mod- 
em foreign languages has grown significantly* From 1958 to 1963 , total 
public high school enrollments (grades 9 - 12 ) increased by more than one- 
third, from 7,897,232 to 10.750.081 . 2 During the same period, enrollments 
in modem foreign languages more than doubled* In 1958 , about one of six 
high school students were enrolled in a modem foreign language; by 1963 
the ratio was more than one of four* If classical languages are added to 
the enrollments in modem foreign languages, almost one-third of all pub- 
lic high school students in 1963 were studying a foreign language *3 

Spanish with 38*6 percent of the total enrollment in all foreign lan- 
guages and French with 32*6 percent led all other foreign languages* Span- 
ish and French were followed by Latin with 19*6 percent and German with 
7*5 percent* No other language hud even 1 percent of the foreign language 
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enrollment. Russian, which increased 431*5 percent between 1958 and 1963, 
had only *6 percent of the foreign language enrollment with 21,551 students* 

With the exception of Spanish, the languages that are usually consid- 
ered as basic to area studies were poorly represented among secondary school 
language offerings in 1963* Although German and French are necessary for 
African studies, their inclusion :Ln the secondary school curriculum had 
little or nothing to do with Africa* Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, 'Hindi to- 
gether made up less than *3 percent of the total foreign language enroll- 
ment in 1963* 

Frederick Jackson has reported the efforts underway to expand the study 
of Chinese and Japanese languages in secondary schools in the United States.** 
With few exceptions schools offering Chinese and Japanese are located in 
metropolitan centers and/or near major universities* Harvard, Tale, Colum- 
bia, Seton Hall f/ San Francisco State College, the University of Southern 
California, and Washington University at St* Louis are seven universities 
that have devoted much time and energy to establishing Chinese and Japanese 
language programs in secondary schools* If similar expenditures of funds 
and energy continue into the future, it is likely that the numbers of schools 
offering Chinese and Japanese will grow* 

The interest on the part of some universities to expand the teaching ; 
of Chinese and Japanese in secondary schools affords an opportunity to com- 
pare the views of college professors with that of school administrators on 
the place of foreign language in secondary schools* Professors of Asian 
languages assert that mastering Chinese and Japanese is not easy* There- 
fore, they argue that students should begin to study the languages as early 
as possible la order to take advantage of more advanced courses when they 
arrive at college* 



School administrator* respond by noting that the number of colleges 
and universities offering Chinese and Japanese is severely limited* A 
high school student has no assurance that the college he attends will offer 
Chinese and Japanese* The decision to study Chinese in high school is a 
decision not to study something else* In order to make worthwhile the 
intensive effort required to master the language, the student should be 
confident that he will be able to put his language ability to use either 
in college and/or in his profession* 

The schools find it difficult to justify the teaching of Chinese and 
Japanese or any other language for the purpose of helping students understand 
the culture of an area, or why the United States is involved there, First 
of all, students must know the language very well before they are able to 
gain a better grasp of the customs, beliefs, and life-styles of a people 
through reading original accounts than they can obtain from good translations. 
Secondly, while language teachers give lip service to the importance of 
teaching about the culture of the area, in practice almost all the available 
olass time is devoted to the mechanics of learning the language* Thirdly, 
it is obvious that only a relative^ small proportion of the student body 
will study Chinese, or Japanese, or Russian, or any other single language* 
Therefore, if the language classes are assigned the responsibility for pro- 
viding instruction on the culture of an area, only a few students will learn 
about any one area* 

It is worth noting that some college administrators argue that given 
the acute national shortage of competent teachers of Oriental languages, 

available resources should be concentrated toward training college instruc- 
tors* 
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It the social studies is to assume the major responsibility tor teach- 
ing about non-Western areas in the secondary schools, at least three factors 
wist be present: 1) specially designed courses on non-Weatem areas or at 
least courses in which units on the non-Wert can be included; Z) books and 
other materials on non-Westem areas for both teachers and students; and 3) 
well-trained teachers who are knowledgeable about one or more non-Western 
areas# 

A study published in 1963 by the North Central Association Foreign 
Relations Project indicates the courses offered in secondary school studies#^ 
Ihe NCA survey revealed that the pattern of course offerings in the social 
studies has changed little since the 1920 *s# Civics is still the most pop- 
ular course offered at the ninth grade, World Histoxy at the tenth# American 
History at the eleventh# and either a one-year co*<\rse in American social# 
political# and economic problems# or a one-year course in American Govern- 
ment, or a combination of one-semester of Government and one-semester of 
Economics at the twelfth grade# 

Seventy-five percent of the schools reporting required from four to 
six semesters of social studies# Among the 368 schools that responded to 
the survey# American History was required in 99 percent, Government in 45 
percent. World History in 35 percent, Problems of Democracy in 30 percent. 
Civics in slightly less than 30 percent and Economics in 16 percent# The 
most common pattern was to require social studies at the eleventh and 
twelfth grades# with the next most common pattern to require social atudi.ee 
at tenth# eleventh# and twelfth grades# 

World History is the most frequently offered elective course in the 
secondary school social studies# Only three percent of the schools re- 



porting* did not offer it# The trend is to make World History s requirement 
«s during the decade between 1953 and 1963 the percentage of large city 
school systems requiring World History grew from 26 percent to 60 percent# 6 
After World History # the most commonly offered elective courses are Econom- 
ics (39 percent# required in an additional 16 percent of the schools) 
Problems of Democracy (35 percent# required in an additional 30 percent of 
the schools) and Government (11 percent# required in an additional 45 per* 
cent of the schools)# Adding Geography, International Relations# and So- 
ciology to the list includes almost the full range of courses available to 
secondary school students#^ International Relations# required in 2 percent 
of the schools and offered as an elective in 16 percent of the others# has 
been increasing rapidly in popularity, as almost a third of the schools 
indicated the course had been added since 1961# 

Although course titles have remained essentially the same since the 
1920*3# there is some evidence to indicate that teachers are giving Increas- 
ing attention to non-Wes tern areas within their courses# The NCA survey 
asked teachers of four courses— Problems of Democracy# American History# 
World History, and Economics— to indicate whether they did or did not in- 
olude units on international problems# or on non-Westem areas of the 
world# When one examines their responses# it is apparent that high school 
students are being ’’exposed" to non-Westem areas# Por example# of the 
320 schools in the sample which offered World History# the percentage of 
schools including separate units of a weak or more in each of the non-West- 
em areas was as follows: Soviet Union# 83 percent? Latin American# 73 
percent; Middle East# 72 percent? China# 68 percent? Africa# 57 percent? 
India# 57 percent? Japan# 53 percent? Southeast Asia# 50 percent# A more 
reoent study ty Aurle N# Dunlap suggests the schools may now be givii* 



•wi more attention to topic* related to international and intereultural 
relation* than they war* in While on* night conclude after a closer 

aacanination of what is being taught that the present effort is inadequate, 
it is clear that opportunities for students to learn about the non-V/est are 
already available* 

One feature of the above description requires special attention* In 
the schools as in the colleges it is necessary to decide whether it is best 
to create new courses or to infiltrate existing courses. There is no one 
answer to this question* However, new course offerings in secondary social 
studies tend to begin as electives and are taken by relatively few students* 
If one hopes to reach the maximum number of students, it may be wise to 
attempt to infiltrate or redesign existing courses that are already required. 
World History is undergoing just such a transformation* Traditionally, the 
World History course has been taught as the history of Western Europe* 
Presently more and more time is being given to non-Westem areas within the 
traditional World History course at the same time that World History is 
changing from an elective to a required course* 

Two examples may highlight what is happening to the World History course 
as well as to demonstrate the role states can play in providing leadership 
for such changes* In 1958, the State Council of Education in Pennsylvania 
approved a requirement that beginning with June, 1961, all high school 
pupils in Pennsylvania must have at least one semester of world cultures 
for graduation* The Department of Public Instruction recommended that high 
schools offer two semesters* The result is that the traditional World His- 
tory course has been revised in Pennsylvania to include at least one semes- 
ter on non-Westem areas* The two units prepared by the State Department 
of Public Instruction and most commonly offered are China and India* Kaoh 
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unit attempts to draw upon history, political science, geography, economics, 
sociology, and the humanities for its content,^ 

the State of Wisconsin is now urging its schools to adopt a two-year 
sequence in Woxdd History at the eighth and ninth grades, one year of which 
would be given to non-Westem areas, the Wisconsin program encourages 
schools to use concepts from all the social sciences in planning their units 
on non4foetern areas rather than relying solely on the history of the area, 10 

Despite the new state requirements, course titles, and study guides, 
those who work closely with the schools know that the best way to learn what 
a teacher includes in his course is to look at the textbook and any supple- 
mentary books he has for his students to read. Whether the course is called 
World History or World Cultures, if the teacher is using a World Geography 
text, it is almost certain that his students will spend most of their time 
studying geography, therefore, an examination of trends in course titles 
is incomplete and perhaps misleading without a concomitant glance at the 
books and materials on the non-West that are available for students to read. 

Over the past decade there has been a remarkable increase in the qual- 

* 

lty and quantity of books and materials available for use in teaching about 
the non-Western world. While publishers are often reluctant to push far in 
advance of what the schools are ready to purchase, once the trend had be- 
come clear, the publishers responded with what can only be called a deluge 
of materials on non-Westem areas. Not only have traditional texts been 
revised so as to give more attention to the non-West, but teachers can 
ohoose from a wid$ variety of paperbacks to supplement the required read- 
ing in their classes. Films, filmstrips, transparencies for the overhead 
projector, tape recordings, and records add to the variety of materials 
easily accessible to teaohers. 
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Hi# vast quantity of excellent materials presently available makes 
futile any attempt to provide a description or even a listing of what a 
teacher might wish to use. However, it might be useful to pick out a few 
examples that pioneered and set the stage for the current bonanza as well 
as to desorlbe some efforts underway which, although still in the experimen- 
tal or planning stage, offer some insight into what lies ahead* 

Prior to 1955* any instruction in the schools about the non-western 
world began with the same basic premise i the world is a dangerous place 
and we must learn to get along with our fellow man, whatever his national- 
ity* As a result, teachers tended to blur over the differences which sep- 
arate nations, to ignore factors of national interest and power, and to 
approach questions of international relations with a kind of virginal 
innocence and idealism* This approach, although useful in helping stu- 
dents establish goals for which the world should strive, did little to make 
the present world more understandable* 

In an attempt to bridge the gap between what the students usually 
studied about the world in their classes and what they read about in the 
newspapers, the fiGA Foreign Relations Project was founded in 1955- Over 
the deoade of its existence, the Project has produced eleven pamphlets , 
each of which concentrates on an area of the world* Widely used through 
the country, these pamphlets are more often included as separate units In 
World History, American History, or Problems of Democracy courses than as 
the basic text for an International Relations course* Millions of high 
school youngsters have become acquainted with some aspect of the non-Western 
world by the inclusion of one or more of these Foreign Relations pamphlets 
in their required courses in social studies* 

Although the principal thrust of th# Foreign Relations Project hae been 

. ' 'V' 1 
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on America^ stake or role in world affairs, each of the regional pamphlets 
Incorporates some elements of the area approach, the assumption being that 
a student cannot make rational Judgments about American foreign policy until 
he has some minimum understanding of the geography, history, culture, eco- 
nomic and political systems of the region he is studying. 

In 1962, a book appeared which has had a major effect on the high 
school World History course# This text, A Global History of Man by leften 
Stavrianos and others, was not the first World History textbook to break 
from a Western European approach to include chapters on the non-West# 
Stavrianos* primaiy contribution was to provide a new perspective for a 
course which had become almost uivnanageable under the pressures to include 
more and more topics and areas# Stavrianos attempted a global history, 
describing the history of man as it Might have appeared to an observer from 
Mars rather than how it appeared to a Frenchman, an Englishman, or an 
American. He boldly tried to make some sense of the past, ruthlessly cut- 
ting cut what he deemed extraneous* and emphasising those threads that he 
wanted a student to retain# E(y using a , *Flashback ,t technique, he included 
only that history which he believed was needed to explain the present* Ey 
avoiding a detailed chronological narrative, Stavrianos freed space for a 
description of the geography, economic system, political system, and culture 
of eaoh of the regions he Included in his book# 

Although the Foreign Relations Project, the Stavrianos book and others 
have done much to improve the teaching about the non-Western world in the 
secondary school social studies, there are indications that even greater 
progress lies just ahead# Especially promising are the special projects 
financed by the United States Office of Education under Project Social 
Studies and the National Science Foundation# ^ 
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At Carnegie Institute of Technology* university scholars and high sohool 
taaohers are working together to prepare a four-year sequential and cumula- 
tive curriculum in the social studies for able students* grades nine through 
twelve* The ninth grade course consists of a one-semester course in Compar- 
ative Political Systems and a one-semester oourse on Comparative Economic 
Systems* The approach in both courses* which compare primitive* Soviet and 
American systems* is more analytical than descriptive* more behavioral than 
institutional* 

3n Comparative Political Systems* students consider four major Issues: 
Who are the leaders? How are decisions made? What is the role of the in- 
dividual citizen? How is the political system related to the underlying 
ideology? Hopefully students will acquire a batteiy of analytical questions 
they can use to study other political systems. 

The Carnegie Project's tenth grade oourse consists of a one-semester 
survey of the development of political* social* and economic systems in the 
West* and a one-semester course on if our non-Western culture areas: Brazil* 
India* China* and the Republic of South Africa* Each unit begins with a 
study of the traditional culture* touches quickly on the impact of the West* 
and concentrates on one facet of contemporary life in the area* The attempt 
is made throughout to describe each culture according to the following con- 
stituent parts: its technical order* eoonomio order* soeial system* power 
system* and sacred system* 

ly harnessing various disciplinary approaches to the study of eaoh so- 
ciety* the Carnegie Tech project hopes to accomplish in a modest way what 
the graduate area studies centers strive for in principle: a student who 
Is able to perceive a culture as a whole* 

Instead of designing new courses to be introduced into the secondary 






school eurrieulum, the Anthropology Curriculum Study Project is seeking to 
infuse existing world history courses with units on Anthropology* many of 
these devoted to the non-West. Although little of the Projects work has 
been published* some predictions era possible • Units are beii£ prepared 
on Latin America. Africa* and the Middle Bast* The African unit will include 
a case study of a Nupe village* a book of readings on other African socie- 
ties so that the student is not left with the impression that ail African 
cultures resemble the Nupe* and recorded conversations with anthropologists 
in which they describe how they work in Africa* The Kiddle East unit con- 
sists of “tin types” which represent certain typical Middle Easterners— 
for example* a Bedouin who has gone to work in an oil field* or a Turkish 
peasant woman* or a Moroccan opium dealer. In addition the unit will in- 
clude some crisis situations in the Middle East which it is hoped will il- 
luminate the tensions between the traditional and modern in that area* 

The Asian Studies Curriculum Project at the University of California 
is preparing materials on Asia for use in the schools. Ihe Project is 
moving along a broad fronts the preparation of guides for teachers* units 
on Asia which can be used in the elementary school* an elective course on 
Asia for the twelfth grade* and units to be plugged into eodstli^ World 
History courses* 

The World History design is especially interesting. The goal is to 
prepare materials that teachers can give students that will lead to a com- 
parative study of customs! and institutions normally examined through West- 
ern perspectives only Feudalism* for example* i at usually examined through 
the idealised French model* The California Project will provide an oppor- 
tunity for World History students to oompare Western feudalism with feu- 
dalism in Japan or China* J . 
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The University* of Illinois is developing materials for a three-year 

i 

sequence for grades eight through ten# The eighth grade course consists* 
of three broad units on the family, on political systems, and on economic 
systems* Hi the family unit students study the family as an institution, 

* examining its function and purpose in colonial America, in modern America, 

and in a north Indian village# The ninth and tenth grade courses comprise 
a two-year sequence in World History, with the ninth year given primarily 
to a study of Western Europe and the tenth grade to units on the non- 
Westem world# 

The fact that the four projects described above are adequately- 
financed and are thereby able to draw on resources not normally available 
to individual schools or to individual authors tends to bring them to pub- 
lic attention# Nevertheless, there are many other less-publicized efforts 
going on as well that seem to be moving along similar paths# 

Despite all the efforts being made to provide courses which include a 
treatment of the non-West and to publish books and materials on the non- 
Western world for students and teachers, success will not be achieved until 
there are teachers who have t«*en adequately trained for the task# Since it 
is known that the colleges aid universities have only recently given atten- 
tion to including Instruction on non-Western areas in undergraduate educa- 
tion, it is obvious that the vast majority of secondary school teachers 

\ 

have not had courses that would equip them for their new responsibilities# 

* 

Ihe idea that teachers will require retraining if they are to teach 
about unfamiliar areas of the world is not new# What is new is that for 
the first time adequate financial resources are becoming available to ac- 
complish the task of retraining elementary and secondary school teachers# 

Approxi m a tel y a decade ago the Asia Soeiety took the lead by provldlrg 
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funds to universities and colleges t enabling them to establish summer in- 
stitutes for high school teachers « In addition, the Asia Society prepared 
teacher "kits", bibliographies of books and films, and a variety of other 
aids intended to assist a busy teacher trying to do a better job of teach- 
ing about Asia* The "Asia in the Classroom Project” encouraged some schools 
to offer courses on Asia where none had existed before* Through its own 
programs and by providing funds to support the efforts of others, the Asia 
Society has contributed significantly to teaching about Asia in secondary 
schools across the country* 

Other groups have been interested in extending the teachers’ knowledge 
of non-Western areas* The NCA Foreign Relations Project has conducted a 
mmber of three-day seminars for teachers throughout the mid-West, provid- 
ing a first introduction to the study of the non-Western world for many 
teachers* The Service Center for Teachers of History of the American His- 
torical Association has assisted both through the publication of the Service 
Center pamphlets and by its support for conferences for high school teachers 
held on university campuses* The opportunities available to secondary 
school teachers under the Fulbright«Hays programs which enable social stud- 
ies teachers to teach abroad for an academic year or to participate in sum- 
mer seminars in Brasil, India, Africa, and Iran as well as some countri 3 
of West ern Europe have undoubtedly had an important effect on those teach- 
ers who have been privileged to participate* 

The best state-wide program for preparing teachers to teach about the 
non-West is that being sponsored by the State Department of Education in 
New York* Not only has attention been given to providing an international 
dimension to the pre-service education of teaohers, but in-service programs 
have been launched as well* Sumner institutes , aoademlo-year courses , and 
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special conferences are just a few of the activities that have enabled hun- 
dreds of secondary school social studies teachers to increase their knowledge 

» 

of the non-Western world* Some teachers have been selected to study abroad 
under this program* 

Despite the immense gains which have resulted from these efforts and 
others that could not be included in this paper, future programs may make 
all previous efforts seem puny by comparison* The massive financial support 
now available through the federal government to support a variety of pro- 
grams to retrain teachers challenges the capacity of the academic community 
to provide staff and to spend money wisely* 

Especially noteworthy are the opportunities available to teachers under 
NDEi Title XI institutes* During summer, 1965, 84 histoiy institutes were 
held on various university and college campuses across the country* More 
than 3000 teachers attended these institutes, 26 of which were devoted to 
a study of the non-Western world* During summer, 1966, over 100 history 
institutes are planned which will serve approximately 3000 social studies 

teachers* In addition, many teachers will attend academic-year institutes 

on a part-time basis* 

The Higher Education Act, only recently signed into law, authorised 
24,500 fellowships over a three-year period at a total cost of $475 mil- 
lion* These fellowships will provide opportunities for teachers to return 

i ’ . ' 

to universities to complete advanced degrees and to pursue special programs* 

ij fi ' 

The major question at this time is not whether there will be adequate 
funds, but whether the expenditure of these funds will achieve optimal re- 
sults* Courses designed to train specialists in language and area centers 
are not likely to be appropriate for a secondary teacher who must know a 
little about several non-western areas* The experience of the NDEA sinner 
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instltutas is that careful planning is required if that which the teacher 
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learns during the ijunmer lc to have suudisun pay— off in his own classes dur- 
ing the following year* Scholars In the disciplines must f ake the time and 
effort that is required to learn what the schools are like and what kind of 

instruction will be of greatest value to high school teachers* 

** 

It is clear that the opportunity to expand the teaching about non- 
Westerrx #**eaa in the secondary schools is greater today than it has ever 
been. Much has already been done* Courses including units on the non-West 
are becoming increasingly popular; more and better books and materials are 
being produced* Funds are now available to prepare teachers for teaching 
about unfamiliar areas of the world* It remains only to determine whether 

i \ _ "■ . • 

scholars In colleges and universities* recognising the possibilities that 
exist and drawing upon their special experience and knowledge derived from 
intensive study and research in non«Western areas* can design programs 
that will fit the interests and requirements of the secondary schools* 
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X * *?***** V* extensive effort to build an international dimension into 
all classes and grade levels is the program at Glens frails. New fork, 
described in Harold K, long and Robert N» King, Improving the Teaching 

cil for the Social Studies, 



2, The statistics which follow are the most recent available, are based on 

public high school enrollments only, and are taken from dames N. BsheJman * 
and James F. Horsham. Foreign Lamuage Off^ings and Enrollments in 
Secondary Schools, Fall 1953 . New York; The Hodem language 
Association of America, 1955. Comparable statistics for non-pubSc 
secondary schools— "independent” and Catholic— were not available. 

However , a report based on a 1952 census concerning grades seven to twelve 
for public. Independent, and Catholic schools does provide some* opportunity 
rw comparison. Total student population for grades seven to twelve in 

?S 2 £5! f? 1X ? ws: PWkHe schools, 14, 172 , 358; independent schools, 

232, 6 Toi Catholic schools. 95?, 484; total enrollment, 15 , 362 , 518, 

Percent of students enrolled in all foreign languages compared to total 
student enrollment was; public schools, 24.8 percent; independent schools, 
?u*\ per ? en ^* and Catholic schools, ?5 .1 percent. More than one-half of 
the foreign language enrollment in Catholic schools was in Xatin. followed 
7 ^® ndl s^t Spanish, Nearly one-half of the foreign language enrollment 
in independent schools was in French, followed by Latin and Spanish, While 
4 if c *** 5 ar to&t students in non-public schools are much more likely to 
study a foreign language than are students in public schools, over ninety 
percent of the total secondary school enrollment is in public schools. James 
N. Eshelman and Nancy W* Han. Foreign Langua ge Offerings and Kiwi !»«*«+. 

£S^22§£* New York: The Modem Language AsMo^^^f America, 

3* It is important to keep in mind that the figures are based on total enroll- 
ments, Tnerefore those students who were enrolled in more than one language 

, H T er ’ tottiguna also fail to show that maVstu!^ 
dents had taken foreign language but were not enrolled in language that year. 

\ Ja ? kso ? # Instruction in Chinese and Japanese in the Secondary 
Schools, ^Annals of the American Acad any of Political and Social 
Sconce . 3ft (November, 1^4Tfi3*n8, *■* 

5 * m f ° h > to } low ^s®o°»dary sdiool social studies offerings 
are from Bertram A, liasia. P rofile of the Current Secondary Social studies 

Sct^g sf.-- — ^ 

6 . Bn 3yn Jon*#. "Soolal Stadias RoquiMmonts in an Ag* of Scianee and : 
Mathematics • *’ Social E dtucation . 2? (January, 1963 ) 18* h 

course a complete list of all the courses that are available in one 
high school or another would include many more course titles. Courses 
in Russian history , Far Eastern history, etc, do exist, but they are 
distinguished more by their abeenoe than their presence. 
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This report takes as a premise the desirability of including the study 
of "non-Westem" languages and cultures (i*e* Asian, African, Middle East* 
«w»# Oceanian, Arctic, and latin-Araerican) in secondary school and college 
curricula. It acknowledges and supports the position of William Theodore 



DeBary in his paper entitled “Education for a World Community” delivered 
4 t Princeton University in October, 1964, which reminds us of the impor* 
tanee of a basic training in and understanding of our own tradition, and 
stresses the basic humanistic values of non-Western studies as opposed to 
the “opportunistic ” criteria often invoked in this period of continuing 
world crisis* At the same time it acknowledges that the present inquiry 
la spurred more particularly by the recent reports of the Comnittee on 
the College and World Affairs and the Committee on the University and 
World Affairs, as well as those by the Commission on International Under* 
standing of the Association of American Colleges, the American Council on 
Education, the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Soience November, 1964), and Percy W. Bidwell's Undergraduate Eduesti<wi 

a ■ ■ ^ m .- 

flffairg* All of these excellent contributions are limited, 

I UNiwver, to the field of higher eduoatlon* they describe a rapidly 



* » 




changing scene, and concur in suggesting continued and store Intensive ef- 
Torts to internationalize our education in the colleges and universities# 
Vieiring the literature as a whole, what is perhaps most striking is the 
uneven quality of development, the variety of responses and approaches, 
end the enormous gaps between and within the institutions of higher learn- 
ing* In a word, there are as yet no standards or norms which can be taken 
as describing the requirements or offerings in non-Westem languages and 
cultures in American colleges and universities# 

hatching the uncertainty and flux at the higher level is the curri- 
culum crisis of the secondary school* Faced with a veritable revolution** 
in the sciences, the Impact of the social sciences, growing c om munity and 
civic challenges, and continued pressures from the colleges, secondary 
school teachers and administrators find their task considerably complicated 
by the fact that there is as yet no agreement within the colleges on the 
role or shape of non-Western studies# Although the body of this paper 
will be devoted to a description of what actually is being done to bring 
high school and college programs into relationship a few preliminary gen- 
eralizations may appropriately be attempted# 

• ' i • 

First: Mathematics and the natural sciences seem to have developed 
a fairly stable order of study which is based on the necessity of learn- 
ing certain things before further progress is possible# Ihus a curriculum 
proceeding from elementary school, through high school and on to college 
is widely accepted# Second: Ihe same type of necessary sequence would 
appear to be applicable to languages with three important questions yet 
to be answered: a) at whet point should foreign language study commence? 

■ _ , til’ ■ . ' W' ' _ 

(B»e answer usually given is, the earlier the better); b) which l^uages 
should be studied?; c) what procedure is best for teaohli*; tho language? 



Th ® 8 ® que8tlon8 n9ed not b* answered direotly in this paper, but we shall 
806 how th ® P robleB ' is being met in various programs. Our third general 
statement relates to social sciences and to cultural courses. Here there 

“ eettS to ** no univwsal agreement relating to priorities and necessities 
except for courses in American history and similar courses relating to 
citizenship training, and perhaps English literature. Fin all y , when we 
turn to the non-Western areas, whether treated ty infusion within the 
social sciences and humanities or as discreet units, on every level of 
education the problem of sequence is equally perplexing. 

The attempt to coordinate non-Western studies on the secondary and 
undergraduate level therefore is subject to variables on both levels. 

The problem would be simpler if high schools had their accepted curricula 
and colleges then worked from that base, or if colleges established their 
own base through requirements arri forced the high schools to meet them. 
Judging from what has happened in the sciences this second possibility is 
the most likely to occur within the next decade, arch s tandardis ati o n 
can take place most easily in states or communities where a single insti- 
tution of higher learning draws the majority of high school graduates and 
t**ins, in turn, the majority of teachers. Other types of colleges are 
rarely in • position to unilaterally impose their standards upon the 
larger educational community. As a result, a variety of methods are em- 
ployed to enforce, attract, and persuade the schools to come into line with 
the changing college objectives. In all fairness, it must be added that 
the schools, through agencies such as the North Central Association of 
Schools and Colleges, in the midwest, and the Office of Foreign Area 
Studies of the State Biuoation Department in New fork, have a powerful 
effect in bringing the attention of collages to their needs. What 





follows is a description of this interplay in several Important regions 
of the country. ?! 

As suggested above# foreign language programs lend themselves rather 
easily to definite patterns and sequences* Once American education had 
f*eed itself from the shackles of formalism (that is the ritnaHa+.-t* 
study of Latin and Greek)* and had adopted a modern interpretation of 
language as a_means of comm unication it became obvious that language study 
might require sequences of years which had to commence seriously at the 
pre-college level* Requirements have varied from decade to decade and 
fashions of choice have also changed# but it must be admitted that the 
idea of two to four years of language study (at the better high schools) 
followed by several years at college has never been very seriously ques- 
tioned since World War X. With rare exception, however, language study 

on both secondary and undergraduate levels was limited to classical and 
Western European languages* 1 

Following World War XX, in the wake of the Cold War and Sputnik* an 

* 

interest in Russian began to be manifest on the secondary school level. 

Yet as late as 1958 only 14 schools* the majority of which were private* 
were teaching Russian* This was perhaps a small departure* but it was 
significant* for it marked a first venture into the non-Western langu a ge 
domain* The development of East European and Slavic programs was encour- 
•ged by the U*S* Government along with concern for the fields of language 
and linguistics* The Conference on Modern Foreign languages in the 
School* sponsored by the U.S* Office of Education in May# 1957, brought 
together high school teachers* administrators* college professors* repre- 
sentatives of educational and learned societies, as well as government 
officials, and marked the beginning of a pattern of which the present 
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conference is only the latost Manifestation* At the 195? conference great 

attention was placed on the development of Russian in the schools, but 

little hope was stressed for the more "exotic 11 languages* For instance, 

Professor Frank Jierlino, then editor of the Modern Xgnguggg, . 1 g&n &l , and 

Chairman of the Depar tment of Romance IsTguages at Boston University de- 
clared: ■ 



TJ*H ** have mt & ot tha "unusual" languages 

included in the high school curricula throughout the ccmtirv. 

* c *5 \ how ** American community, wherever it may be* in 

or chic ®S<>f or San Francisco, could 
admit in any significant way the presence of one of the "unus- 

ual languages, X*m not opposed to it at all* Far from it. 

K. is just the reality of the situation that leads me to say 

languages not offered in our high schools I 
would lake to see the government take over in terms of subsi- 
dizing the limited activities that would come te view....* 



It should be noted that the most Important impetus to the Russian 
development was the establishment of Russian in the curric ulu m of several 
leading universities, and, with the support of foundations and the govern- 
ment, the creation of graduate centers. Occasionally teachers who had 



been exposed to Russian in college displayed their enthusiasm in secondary 
school classrooms. This led to a demand which was met in the more pro- 
gressive schools. Gradually Russian was taken up on a limited — -i- 
throughout tho country, 

Chinese and Japanese, however, made their appearance in the high 
schools largely through implantation ty the colleges. The existence of 
Chinese and/or Japanese communities in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago 
and New Xork in fact made the task easier. For although these 
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n** sd>OQl - 0-S. Department of Health. 
W * lf * r *’ 0E * 27 °°5, U.S. Government Printii* Offiee, 1958 




played little role in the organisation of such classes, their presence 

was an Important talking point in approaches to school boards in those 

/ i ' - 

areas. In 1961, almost simultaneously, programs were established in the 
San Francisco area, in the Boston area, in the New York area and in St* 
louis. San Francisco State University and Seton Hall University on the 
West and East coasts respectively, received support from the Office of Ed* 
ueation Carnegie Corporation to develop Chinese teaching materials 

for the secondary schools, train teachers and introduce programs in local 

* 

schools. At the same time the Thayer Academy established a summer pro- 
gram, with the support of the Carnegie Corporation, serving as a hi&h 
school center for the Boston area. Quite independently, Washington Uni» 
versity in St* Louis introduced a Chinese program at the Mark Twa i n Sum* 
mer Institute for Academically Talented Students. In the followiiig year 
the Carnegie Corporation undertook to subsidise this program as well. 

Urns, although the government has not to date stepped in to support these 
programs directly, the Carnegie Corporation undertook the role forecast 
by Dr. Kerlino five years earlier. 



Today, in addition to the above-mentioned programs, there are* also 
Carnegie Corporation-supported general programs in Los Angeles, Chicago, 
New York and St* Louis. The programs in Chicago, Los Angeles and St* 



Iiuis offer both Chinese and Japanese* The interrelationship between 
high school and college is obvious* From the first, all of the above- 



mentioned programs, with the exception of Chicago, have been conceived, 
organised, financed and supervised through universities (San Francisco 
State, Southern California, Washington at St* Louis, Seton Hall, Colum- 
bia)* In each university, one or more faculty member, and often the 



chairmap Of the Asian Language Department, directfy 



ana in 




the schools In the area* In most cases classes are held both in the high 

* ' . 1 11 

schools and on the university campuses* At Columbia University, classes 
in Chinese are carried out at James Monroe High School, which serves as 
a center for as many as fifty high schools, while additional optional 
classes are held on the Columbia campus on Saturday mornings* The same 

i' 

pattern has existed in St* Louis for the past three years, except that in 
addition to the campus classes some six high schools have daily classes 
or four times weekly Centers” for Chinese and Japanese* 

The fact that the sponsoring universities also were engaged in 
teacher training and/ or material preparation, meant that tine closest pos- 
sible liaison could be maintained with the schools* The extent of such 
liaison can be shewn through a profile of the St. Louis program, organ- 
ized and directed by the writer* 

The nucleus of the St* Louis program was the Hark Twain Summer In- 
stitute in the suburbs of St* Louis* Bach summer some 600 talented stu- 
dents enroll in one of twenty six-week courses for subjects not ordinar- 
ily available in their own schools* They attend for three and a half - 
hours daily, and receive no credit. Such students are 100 per cent col- 
lege bound* While the original intention was to expose the students to 
a non-Indo-European language as a general educational experience, it soon 
became apparent that such students, if properly guided could use the ex- 
perience to great advantage in college. Hence the program became college- 
oriented* It was guaranteed that each student who entered the program 
and maintained satisfactory performance levels would be trained in Chinese 
or Japanese until he entered college. Since college work at the second or 
third level necessitated a good reading knowledge of the language, despite 
a general orientation toward Oral-aural training in tike early phases. 
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exoeptional stress was placed on reading abilities. A winter program was 
established to supplement on a three-hour weekly basis the intensive sum- 
mer experience. (This approach was also used at the fliayer Program in 
Boston. > On this basis one year of high school work became very much 
equivalent to one year of ordinary college work. Realisation that the 
Mark Twain students were accomplishing more than the undergraduates at 
Washington University* led the University department to double and then 
virtually to triple its own hour requirements and speed. Hence at pres- 

* 

«nt one year of work at the high school level is counted as being about 
equal to one semester of college work. 

Hie success of the Mark Twain Summer and Winter Program led the Car- 
negie Corporation to encourage the establishment of Chinese in some six 
additional local high schools* under the supervision of Washington Uni- 
versity. The university undertook to train and recruit teachers for the 
purpose* In three schools teachers already on the staff with extraordin- 
ary interest or background in Asian languages were given opportunities 
for summer and/or ysar-round courses in language and teaching methods. 

In addition* two experienced teachers were brought in from college programs 
in the Bast. In every case the teachers selected as torts for the high 
schools booics which they had employed for their own studies (Yal? and 
Da Francis in Chinese; Jordon, Kiwa and Han in Japanese.) Hence* the 
materials used in the high schools in the St. Louis area are identical 
with the most commonly used college texts. Ihe same is true for taped 
materials and other supporting media. (By contrast, the San Francisco 
programs use materials especially prepared for secondary school students.) 

Articulation of alms and standards is achieved through several means: 

v, 

1) • supervising board consisting of ths director of t*i« program, who is 



o 



al*o chairman of the Department of Chinese and Japanese at Washington Uni- 
versity; the coordinator, ttoo is a former high school counsellor and an 
adnissions officer of the university; the director of the Graduate Insti- 
tute of Education; a high school principal who was formerly director of 
the Hark XWain institute; and a member of the university r s Asian language 

staff* Basic principals and policies are established and reviewed by this 
Board* 

Z) Membership of the university staff engaged in the program and the 
high school teachers in the Chinese Language Teachers Association (MIA), 
and its sub-group, the Association of Secondary School Teachers of Chinese, 
which meets annually and maintains a regular newsletter. 

3) The longstanding but informal association of the directors of the 
various programs throughout the country. Initiated originally by the Mod- 
em Language Association. 

4) She fact that all programs are in the hands of middle and senior 
rank professors who are in close contact with professional developments 
at the undergraduate and graduate levels throughout the country. For in- 
stance, the director is also a member of the Committee of Undergraduate 
Education of the Association for Asian Studies, and is Vice-President of 
the Midwest Conference on Asian Affairs* 

5) Tire establishment of a Seminar on Asian Studies for Secondary 
School Teachers, drawing together some 25 teachers and professors in the 

V 

St* Louis area each month, in which each of the participator* high schools 
is represented* 

6) The use of standard textbook series which make it possible to de- 
velop a familiar sequence that enables advisors to place lire high sdiool 
graduates at the proper language olass levels when they enter college* 
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1350 problem of articulation in the language field, then, is not at 
all acute, so long as student programs are planned in such manner ae to 
avoid completion of the high school sequence prematurely, that is, more 
than one summer before they enter college. In fact, even this sunmer is 
covered now since NBEA simmer grants are available to high school seniors 
with at least one year of Chinese or Japanese studies, 

A second problem requiring attention is the placement of students in 
appropriate colleges. Colleges which, after much effort, have finally in- 
troduced a two or three year sequence of Chinese or Japanese do not offer 
sufficient language training for graduates of the St. Louis high school 
programs. Hence they must be guided to the larger programs and centers. 
For this purpose, the presence of a college admissions specialist on the 
St. Louis program board is extremely useful. Each student is given spe- 
cial counseling. Hence at this moment, there are freshmen and sophomores 
at sohools such as Georgetown University, Washington University, Columbia, 
the Universities of Washington (Seattle), Michigan and Michigan State, 
who arc in their third, fourth or even fifth year of Chinese. 

Columbia University has gone even farther than Washington Univer- 
sity, introducing a special seminar on the translation of Chinese scien- 
tific materials for secondary school students. Whereas students from the 
St. Louis program generally move into the fields of language and litera- 
ture, history, political science and Oriental art histoiy, but often tend 
thus to exclude themselves from the scientific field. Professor Haeth, 
who directs the Columbia program is performing a valued service in tHao 

providing for scientifically talented high school students, 

* , 

Th* Approaches of such programs as that of the Buyer Aoadany In the 
Boaton area, Colmbia University, the Mark Twain Institute, Waahliyton 






University, and others with which I am Iosj familiar, are admittedly iilit* 
let, hence there are no conflicts with college programs* It is possible, 
however, that programs for less highly selected students, which do not 
stress reading and writing abilities sufficiently at early stages, unless 
sustained over a three or four year period, will produce students who 
cannot enter college programs with ease* It would be worthwhile in the 
near future for the iodern language Association or the Office of Education 

’*V 

to contract for a study of the experience of this first generation of sec- 
ondary school students in Chinese and Japanese at the college level* 

The pattern which has emerged for Chinese and Japanese seems duplica- 
ted in the field of Arabic* Here a good oase in point is the program at 
Portia: id, Oregon* Woodrow Wilson High School offers two years of the 
language to some ZS students in a program initiated and sponsored by Port- 
land State College* The program is carried on by a team of university 
and high school teachers who presently divide the responsibility for the 
two levels of Arabic offered at the high school* Ey next year, as a re- 
sult of the teacher -training program at the College, both teachers will 
be regular members of the high school staff* In addition to offering 
teachers nominated by the high school three years of Arabic, arrangements 
wire made to provide travel and training in Cairo for the nominees* The 
professor teaching at the high school has been given released time from 
his regular academic duties at the college and receives special compen- 
sation from the Portland School Board* With such close and enthusiastic 
cooperation on both sides, there can be little doubt but that students 
graduating from the high school program will be given every necessary 
attention to ensure their proper placement at the college level* 

It is clear from these examples that the field of non-Westem, or 






‘'unusual* 1 larguages, because of its intimate relationship with college 
centers from the outset, and because it is dominated by enthusiastic advo- 
cates, who are well-placed in the administrative structures of universi- 
ties, can be developed in a coordinated manner with surprisingly little 
overlap, few gaps and relatively little wastage. The question remains as 
to whether larger programs should and can grow from the existing nuolei, 
whether the existing and future programs can sustain themselves in terms 
of financial, student and teacher support, and whether growth will lead 
to deterioration from the present high level of coordination. 

The teaching of non-Western culture, on the other hand, has far less 
coherence. It is relatively easier to find teachers to handle non- 
Western cultural courses (primarily history, world civilizations, world 
literature, art, religion), but such teachers may have questionable ccmpe- 
tence. Wherever serious efforts are being made to introduce non-Western 
culture to the high schools, problems of curriculum development and 
teacher-training are taken up almost simultaneously. As in the case of 
the non-Western languages, a number of local, state, regional and national 
agencies and professional bodies are attacking the problem purposefully* 
Bit here the resemblance ends if for no other reason than the vastly dif- 
ferent scales involved. Before describing some major efforts at high 
school-college coordination, it may be worthwhile to consider briefly the 
relationship between the language and cultural programs as thqy sewn to 
eodet at the moment. 

Today the common pattern in the development of non-Western s tudi es 
at the undergraduate level appears to be the introduction of an area 
oourse or discipline offering focused on the area, followed some time 
later (if at all) fegr the introduction of the appropriate lat^uage. 
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Fairly frequently the language itself is introduced by the area course 
instructor. Urns language seems to follow culture. But on the high 
•chool level the reverse is to a large extent true. High School language 
courses often have a great deal of "cultural” content which stimulates 
the interest of the students, teachers and administration. Consequently 
more attention is paid to the place of non-Western areas in world civili- 
sation and history courses, and experimentation may then be attempted. 
Such was the case at Woodrow Wilson High School in Portland, and such has 
been the case, too, in the St. Ioui3 and Boston areas. Further, as at 
the John Burroughs School in St. Louis, some high schools have built whole 
units around the world area in which the language is taught. At Bur- 
roughs a team of three teachers provides courses on the art, history and 
religions of Asia to accompany the Japanese language project. The li- 
brary has developed a respectable Asian collection in the process. On a 



more general level, the Mark Twain Program of Washington University spon- 
sors a cultural series which brings to the high schools offering Asian 
languages, distinguished artists and performers throughout the year. In 
addition a course in Chinese painting is available to both the Asian 



language students and their fellow-studenta who do not study the language. 
A weekly film series is also presented featuring documentary film 
o lassies from Asia. Students are welcomed to appropriate university leo« 
tures, and university faculty are frequently invited to participate In 
high school academic functions. 

More generally, however, the vast problems involved in augmentlx^ 
and modifying existing curricula mean that for the humanities and social 



studies large-scale coordinated planning and development is necessary. 
Perhaps the outstanding efforts in this direction to date are those under, 
taken in the etatee of Indiana and Mew Tork. The coordination in Maw Tori 
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rests with the Office of Foreign Area Studies which covers a range of 
activities from curriculum development in the schools to the training and 
retraining of teachers* the development of seminars and workshops* and the 
preparation of bibliographies and teaching guides. It is a full-scale 
approach which is already bearing fruit* The guidance and encouragement 
of this office has led to important developments in teacher training pro- 
grams at the State Universities (such as New Palte) where general area 
courses as well as more specialised non-Western courses are a regular fea- 
ture in the curriculum* Opportunities are provided for supervisors* de- 



partment chairmen and other key social studies teachers to attend special 
summer sessions on Asian areas both in the United States and in Asia* 
Participants must assure the Office that they will return to secondary 
school service following the course* Die New York program may perhaps be 



fairly summarised as one in which the objective is to ensure that every 
student in New York will have at least minimal exposure to a non-Westem 
area at the lower levels* opportunity for deeper exposure at the upper 
level in high school* and adequate facilities for further exposure and 
specialisation at the college level* 

The state of Indiana has witnessed the purposive development of 
college-high school relationships through the establishment at Indiana 
University of several School Coordinators* The program was Initiated 
in 1957 with the appointment of a science coordinator* In 1959 additional 



coordinators for sohool foreign languages and school social studies were 

\ ■ .. '.j 

appointed to the faculty* Other coordinators have since been appointed* 

V ' -•'> \ 

Sim* coordinators have joint appointments in ths Collage of Arts and 



Soienoea and the School of Education-. , All have bean high sohool teeohars 



and have taught aa wall on the oelltge level. While no ore* study 
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coordinator exists comparable to the Director of the Office of Foreign Area 
Studies in New fork, in fact the social science coordinator has paid close 
attention to the problem of developing interest in non-Western areas* The 
coordinator visits classrooms, consults with teachers, administrators and 
parent groups, plans in-service training programs, works with the State 
Department of Public Instruction on curriculum revision for the secondary 
schools, prepares proposals for grants, summer institutes, curriculum de- 
velopment; works on textbooks, participates in national professional or- 
ganisations, counsels freshman and teachers returning to the campus, con* 
ducts conferences for teachers, and maintains liaison with scholars through- 
out the country* The writer has attended a number of conferences which 
have been jointly sponsored with the North Central Association of Schools 
and Colleges, in which large numbers of teachers have been given opportu- 
nities for a first introduction to the non-Wes tern world* Their response 
was enthusiastic and in several cases led to enrollments for further study. 

The coordinators, as can be seen, have full-time jobs* Their promo- 
tions are secured through service rather than scholarly publication, and 
they are provided with secretaries and travel budgets* Thus they are free 
to maximise their efforts* One result of this was the adoption of a new 
curriculum which established non-Wes tern Area Studies in the 7th 
(pre-high school) grade, and a one to two year sequence in world history 
at the 9th, 10th or 11th grade, of which one half is devoted to the non- 
Wes tern world* In addition, requirements . or the Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing include one year of world history (including the non-Westem world) 
at the graduate level* In the coming summer, the coordinator for social 
selenees direot an NDEA eight-week world history institute* Suqh in- 
stitute* foeus heavily on the arses of our present interest* 

~ M '■' > ' 
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An important boginning has also boon made in the neighboring state 
of Illinois with the appointment of Robert A. Waller, Assistant Professor 
of history at the University of Illinois (Champaign) to a position seme* 
what analogous to that of the coordinator in Indiana* Professor Waller^ 
assignment is to represent the Department of History to the high schools 
of the state* Three of his major functions are directly related tc non- 
Western area studies s 1) establishment of an NDEA simmer institute in 
Modern Asian Civilisations? 2) development of an Articulation Program? 

3) development of teacher-training curriculum. The Articulation Program 
is carried forward through two yearly conferences on the universi campus* 
Each Spring half of all the social studies teachers in each High school 
are invited to participate. At the conference teachers are familiarised 
with the types of courses taught at the university, and in turn provide 
information on what is being taught in the high schools. This then serves 
as a guide for curriculum development both for the schools and for the 
university* In addition special conferences are held on specific sub- 
jects* This month, for instance, a special conference on Thdian-Pakistani 
relations is being conducted for teachers. Another evidence of the inte- 
gration of high school and university planning is the new curriculum in 
the teaching of social studies, which offers for the first time, in ad- 
ditlon to a one-year survey of non-American history, an option of six ad- 
vanced hours either in European or non-Western history* 

Undoubtedly the promising efforts in New fork, Indiana and Illinois 
are being paralleled in other regions of the country* All of them deal 
with the two basic problems of curriculum revision and teacher-training 
and retraining* All of them occur in regions where strong iim4fostem 
Studies Centers exist at eminent universities* It is doubtful, however, 
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whether regions lacking such strong centers can bring about the kind of 
significant changes noted above* For the existence of a coordinating 
agency only provides a mechanism and cannot in itself fulfill the curric- 
ulum revision and teacher~training functions* 

Fortunately, the interest of college associations and particularly 
of the Office of Education makes possible inter-regional conferences and 
reports, and in particular the National Defense Education Act opens the 
way for a variety of institutes dealing with non-Western languages and 
cultures* These conferences and institutes serve to stimulate teachers 
and administrators but unfortunately they take place only where and when 
someone is interested in the first instance. Ifcus in the last analysis 
those areas with the greatest development , and in which the greatest in- 
terest is already shown, are best served* 

There seems, then, to be no substitute for strong college and univer- 
sity interest in local education, and perhaps the most encouraging thing 
that can be said of non-Western studies in high schools at the moment, is 
that many colleges seem to be responding to the challenge, and particularly 
so in the non-Western field, where the missionary spirit is perhaps still 
strong* Yet curriculum revision and adoption will on*y be less than damag- 
ing wLen competent teachers are available, and this in turn will depend to 
a great extent on the success of teacher-training programs only now being 
introduced, and even more on teacher-retraining* For the majority of 
teachers are already 4 '* the classrooms! 

In conclusion, some suggestions may be appropriately off ered in the 
interest of improving and quickening the development of related school 
and undergraduate programs. These recommendations fall under two cate- 
gories: a) articulation of programs, and b) Implmnentatlon * 
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a) Articulation of programs: 

Although enthusiasm and initiative are generally preferable to regu- 
lation, (some of our best local programs are spontaneous and haphazard— 
but work), in the long run it is a disservice to a student and school to 
offer programs for which teachers are inadequately prepared, materials 
are lacking, and a meaningful 3tudy sequence from high school to college 
is missing. Some consideration must be given to the limits of programs. 
For instance, it is probably not desirable to attempt more than survey 
courses and general civilizations courses on the secondary level unless 
there is an extraordinarily well-prepared teacher available. Such 
courses should not be bogged down with detail, but should offer a broad 



view of a culture or its literature. For instance, a historical survey 

* 

should awaken an interest in man^ behavior as a whole, should instill a 
sense of empathy, and perhaps most of all should, in the words of my col- 



league, Peter Heisenberg, "command a sense of respect for the power of 
the past"— not only for our own culture but for all cultures. The de- 
tails, the refinements and the more subtle theories should be left to the 
colleges. On the other hand, students with an understanding of the broad 

sweep of a non-Westem culture should be enabled through Advanced Placement 

; • 1 

Examinations to move on more rapidly to the advanced level courses at col- 
lege, The college survey course at an elementary level should be reserved 



for those who have not had the opportunity for previous general exposure. 
It should be entirely possible, as ;ls now being proved in several St, 



louis high schools, to include non— Wes tern materials in courses on art and 
literature, and to include non-Western examples in other social science 



and humanities courses* Japanese Noh plays might be a fitting accompani. 
ment to the etucjy of Western dramatic classics; the Confuolan Analects 
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and the Koran can be dealt with together with the Bible, Cross-contin- 
ental and trans-oceanic thinking can liven up almost any course without 
pretending to develop a special knowledge of the non-Western world and 
without sacrificing attention and respect for our own Western heritage. 
This suggests that one of the real problems in articulation and curric ulum 
development is the noed for more attention to possible non-Westarn compon- 
ents within the existing courses and perhaps less to the development of 
vast world civilization units. At the high school level a first step in 
the integration of West and non-West can take place profitably, 

b) Implementation of programs: 

Non-Western language courses will require subsidization for some time 
to come. This can be most effectively done through grants to university 
centers which are able and willing to assume the responsibility, following 
the pattern so excellently established by the Carnegie Corporation. A 
second form of subsidization might well be for students, who narrow their 
selection of colleges to the most difficult colleges to enter since the 
majority of smaller colleges do not offer advanced language training for 
them. Either the foundations or the federal government might well assume 
this burden. As these students with high school training go through the 
colleges, we will produce our first well— qualified generation of non— native 
teachers of **unusual M languages. At that point part of the problem will 
have been solved. 

Ihe present shortage of language teachers requires the wide-scale re- 
cruiting of native speakers and teachers who, despite often substantial 
qualifications to teach their* languages, frequently cannot meet state cer- 
tification requirements. An examination of this problem at the highest 
level is in order, and an Inter-State conference on the problem might 
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w#n achieve a satisfactory eolation at least for the next feu years, 

llany of the high school language programs have used ,, circuit-riding w 
teachers to cover classes in several neighboring schools. It may be sug- 
gested that this device be used for the immediate introduction and strength- 
ening of non-Western area courses in selected schools on a national scale. 

In many cases such teachers could be college faculty members who would be 
relieved of one or two regular oovrses in order to devote one or two se- 
mesters to actual high school classroom teaching. They would at the same 
time serve as 'iaaster-teachers** and consultants for local high school 
faculty. In other cases the teacher would be a regular high school teacher 
with special training in one or more non-Western areas, whose time would 
be shared by two or three schools, much as is presently the case with music, 
art, and other teachers of particular specialties. 

Major non-Western centers should follow the example of the Illinois 
and Indiana programs and appoint to their staffs specialists whose partic- 
ular duty would be the development of high school relations. 

Colleges should make an effort to publicise for high school teachers 
and students special events, exhibitions and performances appropriate to 
their interests. Coordination with local museums and theaters could ex- 
tend this phase of activity. It is the responsibility of the non-Westem 
oenter to create as well as satisfy the interest of students and teachers 
in the lesser-known areas of the wo at, i. It is also to the interest of 

oolleges to do eo in order to assure themselves of a superior student 
population, 

Where one or two universities with their own advance placement tests 
do not dominate the higher education scene, inter-college conferences 

might well develop satisfactory and generally accepted advanced plaoament 
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examinations In non-Westem courses which would serve the dual purposes 
of guiding high school curriculum planners and enabllrg colleges to con- 
centrate on advanced studies* 

Regional professional conferences should make special efforts to 

i \ *• 

attract high school teachers* for in the last analysis the high school 
teacher can be the professor’s best friend. 
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The role of foreign area studies in undergraduate education 
has been a much discussed topic for over a decade* A number of 
recent publications have again highlighted the need for the expansion 
of foreign area studies in American colleges. Most of the discussion 
has centered upon two basic approaches: one, to provide general 
education with a broader and deeper international context, and two, 
to provide greater opportunities for selected undergraduates to 
begin training in foreign area studies as an important preparation 
for continued study at the graduate level. It is my Intention to 

write about foreign area studies and development of curricula from 
both standpoints. 

Foreig n Area Studies and General Education 
It has been said many times in recent years that under* 
graduates should be educated in ways that will enable them to 
respond intelligently to a world characterised by a plurality of 

X 

cultures and pervasive change. Students need to understand better 
their own culture and their position in it and also to understand 
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other cultures ana their relationship to them. Most important, 
they must he aware of common aspirations and fundamental problems 
that cut across cultures. They must he increasingly aware that 
all people are involved in a common undertaking and share a common 
vision. While this kind of awareness end understanding is most 
often the product of individual experience over a long period of 
time — a kind of personal maturing, there is no reason why the 
educational process cannot begin to impart a world view that is both 
compassionate and realistic. Colleges can certainly Improve the 
ways in which young men and women study not only their own culture 
but the cultures of other peoples throughout the world. This is 
one way to help them to realize that there are bonds uniting men 
in a true community — "not the passing world scene but what men 
have more deeply in common as a basis for coming together." 2 

The manner in which foreign area studies are to be related 
to general education will vary from college to college. Many 
different methods will be used because of the diversity of needs, 
purposes, and capabilities of different kinds of educational 
institutions. It is important, however, that there be some basic 
agreement between administration, faculty, and students on the role 
that foreign area studies are to play in terms of general education. 
There are two ways that curricula are already being affected . One 
ie the application to teaching of basic research trends in the social 
science and humanities disciplines. The other is the addition of 
new kinds of general education courses that focus upon one or more 
foreign civilisations. 



Developments in the Disciplines 




Social scientists increasingly realize that tint* on all 
significant societies in the world are important to the theoretical 
growth of their disciplines . More of them now recognize that generali- 
zations should he based on as broad a range of comparable data as 
possible* As Professor Milton Singer has pointed out, “theories 
about man and his behavior should be tested through study of man in 
all the richness of his experience* 1 ' “The new nations are our living 
laboratories for the study of elite groups, of the economics of 
development, of the forms of value systems, the political purposes, 
urbanization — or the forces that block or promote change* “3 
Professor Singer goes on to describe this trend in greater details 

The anthropology of the 1960* s does not deny the diversity 
of cultures; rather, it takes it for granted and goes on to 
use comparisons to discover or establish universal principles 
and similarities* The other social sciences, on the contrary, 
are moving in the opposite direction. They are becoming more 
aware of the fscts of cultural variability and are adopting 
the comparative approach to temper their penchant for universal 
generalizations. Cross-cultural psychology, comparative 
politics, comparative economics, comparative sociology, 
comparative education, comparative law, comparative philosophy 
have become active fields of inquiry in which non-Western 
areas figure prominently as objects of comparison. The 
parent disciplines have not, as a result, surrendered their 
commitment to universality; they are, however, more prepared 
to test that commitment against the known variability of 
institutions nnd cultural forms * In this tasting, many 
generalizations will probably be found wanting and will he 
replaced by new ones. 

The results of these kinds of research are already beginning 
to infuse the undergraduate curriculum with new life. Old courses 
are being revised on the basis of new data and new ones focusing upon 
economic, social, and political change are being added to curricula. 

The potential for continued development along this line is greater 
than most educators realize • 
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Teaching in the humanities is already undergoing a similar 
change as a result of research on hitherto neglected foreign cultures. 
More historians have the competence to teach about foreign civilisations, 
and mare are interested in the process of interaction between Western 
civilization and the civilizations of Asia. Their colleagues in other 
humanistic disciplines now expose students to the literature, thought, 
values, and aesthetic expression of other civilizations. 

Professor Albert H. Marckwardt has recently written on 
this point in the context of an explanation of the relationship of 
the humanities to the social sciences in area studies programs:** 

What,, then, is the potential contribution of the study 
of the literature, the art, the music, and the philosophy 
of the area? 



The answer to this question lies in great part in 
the difference between abstract and concrete, the distinction 
between communicating and experiencing. Certainly, in 
terms of broad purpose, the social science and humanistic 
components of a foreign-area program are directed toward 
the same goal. I am inclined to believe that we have over- 
stressed the differences between the two and have failed 
to see the similarities* Nevertheless, a great work of 
literature will put into terms of concrete experience the 
values, concepts, and ways of life which the social scientist 
is likely to treat in the abstract or at best in detail lass 
powerful than that which serves to make concrete the 
Weltanschauung of a great poet, novelist, or dramatist. 

.. .Folklore also serves a useful purpose in much the 
same way. For one thing, in many cultures it occupies a 
much stronger position than it does with us. For another, 
although many of its themes and motifs are international, 
it is the selection of theme and the manner of narration 
that is often revealing. 

...Philosophy constitutes an even more direct 
expression of the thought and values of a culture, although 
the amount and quality of philosophic writing vary consid- 
erably in different parts of the world, as does the degree 
to which it may represent the culture as a whole, upon 
occasion, it may be a valuable aid in comprehending the 
essentials of the life and thought of a people; at other 
times it may be typical of only a small segment or may 
actually serve to mislead the observer. 
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ana •• component element* 

“ * f*? , ^ y, hetbar *? ,Mrn °* non-We*tern, tuy conveniently 
lie stud lad in term* of the creative procea* and of form, 
sysfcol, and value. 9 



It is quite clear, however, that the college cannot expect 
to transmit the totality of man's experience to its students# It 
mast accept the fact that in all fields of learning the great body of 
human knowledge can no longer be taught to one man# To transmit to 
the student, even in outline form, the context within which the major 
ideas and institutions of Western man have emerged, and to mention or 
classify each of them at least once in four years, is a formidable 
If not impossible task# If tbs collegs adopts the premise that 
liberal learning should be universal in outlook, drawing upon the 
experience and outlook of all peoples and cultures, the task becomes 
absolutely impossible# Increasingly the emphasis must therefore be 
upon utilizing greater selectivity and on developing more effective 
approaches to knowledge# 

The comparative approach offers ons promising and practical 
way of getting at the overall problem# It helps to maintain the 
unity of the curriculum, since it is an effective means to learn about 
several or more civilizations# Juxtaposing tbs different philosophical, 
artistic, and literary expressions of several societies, for the 
purposes of analytical comparison by students, need not be confined 
to the materials of Western civilization. Professor Jfcrckwerdt 
has described some possibilities as follows: 5 . 

In much the same way, the approach to a foreign culture 
fro ® <J U8t such contrastive studies# They would 
highlight the points of difference between certain aspects 
of Western and the particular non-Western culture to be 
studied and also permit one to take advantage of whatever 
points of similarity do exist# There are, for example. 
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likenesses between baroque and certain types of Far Eastern 
literature and art, and certainly an experience of the one 
provides an entry to the understanding of the other* 

Similar observations might be made about the picaresque 
tale in Renaissance Europe and Japan, or between some 
aspects of early Christian and African art* From these 
similarities, one can proceed to the more definitely 
marked contrasts. 

F* Champion Ward, another advocate of this approach, has offered more 
concrete examples s ^ 

There would be no radical novelty for incoherence, 
and presumably much edification, in instituting such 
comparisons between say, the rule of conduct set forth in 
the Bhagavad Gita and that expounded by Kant, between 
Machlavelli's theories of statecraft and those of Chanakya, 
between Iqbal and Nietzsche, Confucius and Montaigne, 

Aesop and the Panchatantra . the Iliad and the Bamayana, 
Chartres and Nikko, Pompeii and Petra, the opera according 
to Peking and that according to Bayreuth. 

While the comparative approach is generally sound and often 
dramatically effective, its utilization gives rise to a number of 
important questions* One that quickly comes to mind concerns its 
applicability in view of the still limited development of non-Western 
studies in the disciplines* It is true, for example, that the 
disciplines tend more and more to include Asian data and experience 
in their problem spectra, a trend to be welcomed for it helps to 
break down the barriers that long separated Asian studies from the 
main streams of scholarly and intellectual life. But it is equally 
clear that, because our knowledge of non-Western cultures and societies 
is generally imperfect and fragmentary, the comparative approach is 
most successful when limited to those ideas, artistic expressions, 
and institutions which have been carefully defined and studied* 
Professors should try to avoid broad comparison* which seem to be 
little more than free association! of plausible ideas* For underlying 
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many of these associations are hits of misinformation an* a web of 
cliches that should long ago have been discarded* 

At the same time there is need to bre*& down the too commonly 
held view that no one but a foreign area exm^t can appreciate the 
thought and art forms of another culture er the institutions and 
problems of another society, £!uch an attitude not only deprives 
students of the enjoyment they would receive from the literatures of 
Asia, for example, but also encourages provincialism and prejudice 
because it leads them to think that Aslan people are incomprehensibly 
different from Westerners , Today, many students read Dostoevski or 
Proust even if they do not know a 4 word of Hussian or the facts of 
French history, and there is no reason why this should not be true of 
certain works of Asian literature as well, in fact, a teacher of English 
literature is likely to do a better job on the Chinese novel. 

Dream of the Red Chamber , as literature, than is a specialist in 
the Chinese language or in Chinese history. In the case of philosophy, 
it would be a mistake to restrict treatment of Chinese or Indian 
thinkers simply to the role they play in the history of Chinese or 
Indian civilization* After all, they do raise universal problems 
and offer solutions in ways that are both familiar and unfamiliar 
to American students. To confront students directly with alternative 

4 

approaches is one of the most valuable things that the study of 

non -Western thought can do. For a student going further into, say, 

Chinese studies, it would be Important to see how Confucius has 

affected Chinese society in various institutions and modes of thought. 

For students in general, however, it is perhaps just as important to 

ask, in the case of Confucius or Aristotle or other thinkers, what 
has he to say. 
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The social science and humanistic disciplines are also 
developing the international dimension of undergraduate education 
through the addition of courses on specific foreign areas* Actually, 
this has been the most common pattern of curricular development in 
foreign area studies on college campuses to date* This is largely 
because such courses are based upon the interests and competence of 
faculty members, “who are area specialists, and are easy to fit into 
the discipline framework of the curriculum. Few, if any, of them 
are required. But their status as electives is assured, particularly 
when they are taught by competent specialists. It is the foreign 
area specialist who can provide students with knowledge in depth in 
the history, government and politics, social organization, philosophy, 
etc. of specific foreign cultures and societies. courses make 
an important contribution to undergraduate education because they 
broaden the outlook and offerings of the discipline departments 
and provide the necessary supplement to language training and to 
introductory study of the area. Moreover, these courses are not 
narrow as is often charged. Their very nature makes them of necessity 
interdisciplinary. The study of Indian government and politics, for 
example, cannot ignore the religious fabric of Indian society, its 

social and economic institutions, and its historical and cultural 
development. 

At large universities, if such courses are sufficiently 
attractive and the choice large enough, a sizeable number of students 
will benefit. But, while a smaller college may be able to develop 
a number of discipline courses of this kind, especially if there is 
a commitment to concentrate upon a single foreign area, there are 
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obvious practical limitations to course development on a multi-area 
basis* There is already excessive pressure from new courses from 
one kind or another* As new branches of knowledge are opened up, 
the pressure will increase and courses will proliferate endlessly. 
There has to be some logical point at which to stop in order to 
prevent students from being confronted with an appalling miscellany 
of offerings. Colleges are scarcely in a position to spread them- 
selves across the board* Unless geographic continuity permits them 
to pool their resources, they will not have the faculty or library 
to support unlimited expansion. Experience has demonstrated that 
much time, effort, and money can be expended on the proliferation 
of such courses with relatively small results. 

Introd uct or y Foreign Area or Civilization Courses 

As social scientists and humanists with foreign area train- 
ing and experience become available, colleges will also be able to 
develop general education courses on civilizations other than our 
own, comparable to traditional ones in European history or Western 

civilization. Such courses help students to appreciate the experiences 

*> 

of other peoples and the rich contributions of other cultures to 
world history, to understand their problems, and to acquire some 
knowledge of the context in which cultural interaction takes place 
in the world today. Against the background of other human experience, 
students become more fully aware of the special contributions of 
Western civilization and are able to evaluate them more accurately. 

They gain a new perspective on their own history and a better under- 
standing of the problems of their own society and their significance 




in the contemporary world community* Lastly, such courses give students 
a deeper understanding of their own way of life and perhaps open their 
eyes to new possibilities. 

Universities with substantial graduate facilities, e.g., 
Columbia, Harvard, Chicago and Michigan, were the first to develop 
general interdisciplinary courses on Asia as a means of exposing under- 
graduates to traditions different from their own. Some of these 
courses, and others like them on Africa, Russia and Latin America, 
have tended to become models. Increasingly, colleges are drawing upon 
the experience of universities, although necessarily adapting this 
experience to their own needs. Circumstances differ so greatly from 
one college to another that a wide variety of means will be employed 
to achieve similar ends. Yet in most cases, colleges have found it 
advantageous to get advice and assistance from experienced hands. 

Since the kinds of introductory courses on foreign areas 
or civilizations have been described in earlier meetings and reports,*^ 

I need not review them in detail again. Generally speaking they 
fall into two ma^or categories: (l) those courses that deal with 

several areas or civilizations on a comparative and interrelated 
basis and (2) those that focus on a single area or civilization. 

These can have an historical emphasis, or more of a contemporary 
and multi-disciplinary stress. 

Courses that purposely include more than one area or 

civilization, according to their teachers, provide perspectives that 

| 

are lost in a course concentrating on a single civilization. While 
their teachers believe that any course that attempts to cover all of 
Asia is bound to fall, they argue that introductory courses based 
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apoo several civilizations permit more effective use of comparative 
approaches* Their case may he summarized as follows; Because the 
aajor civilisations of Asia have discrete and distinctive characteristics 
ahich must he brought out, comparative approaches give students insights 
that might not he obtainable if the course was limited to only one 
civilization* Comparison of two or more large and complex areas in 
totality, is probably impossible, but similar parts of two or more 
areas, such as the family systems, can be profitably compared* And 
more broadly, it is profitable to contrast tho striking absence of 
unified central dynasties in Indian history and the tendency for 
Indian civilization to fragment itself, with the continuity and 
stability of the Confucian system in China* Or to contrast the 
varying reactions of India, China, and Japan to Buddhism* And, in 
more recent times, to contrast the Japanese and Chinese experience in 
reaction to the Impact of Western Ideas and institutions*^ Moreover, 
as Professor de Bary has often pointed out, "Some familiarity with still 
another civilization should provide a triangulation point for the com- 
parisons a student tends to make between the 'other* civilization and 
his own." 

Courses that focus upon a single civilization play a some- 
what different role, although they achieve many of the same objectives* 

At Chicago, for example, there are four one-year introductions to the 

civilizations of China, Japan, India and Islam* Undergraduates working 

11 

for a B.A. in the social sciences taka one of these civilization 
courses usually in their third or fourth year. The courses are also 

available as electives to other undergraduates. Professor Milton 

1 ‘ . 

Singer has described them as follows:? 
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of the civilizations ia viewed as a living and 
organic entity with a developing and changing career and 
characterised by a diatinctive culture and social organization, 
•The home ground on which each civilization was formed and 
crystallized as well aa ita arena of later spread are studied. 
The penetration of Indian, Islamic or Chinese civilization in 
Southeast Asia ia thus treated aa part of the caree. of the 
respective civilizations. So treated, the single civilization 
approach may he the heat path to understanding Asia as a 
whole , As my colleague Edward Kracke puts it, *In approaching 
any Asian civilization, the greatest difficulty seems to be 
that of overcoming our initial preconceptions concerning the 
bases of a civilization and its objectives, drawn from our 
Western experiences. If we can confine ourselves to pene- 
trating as deeply as time allows into one civilization, and 
try to get beyond generalizations to the details that give 
them color and reality, we are on the way to understanding 
other civilizations as well,,,* 

The question of which areas or civilizations are to he 

studied in introductory courses is one that cannot be Ignored, 

ftrofessor de Bary has provided a sound answer:^ 

• , .Whether these civilizations are introduced singly or 
in combination, a judgment must still be made as to which 
areas or civilizations have the first claim on our attention. 
Teaching and library resources are rarely sufficient to deal 
with all continents and countries, nor is the time available 
to the student. For this reason again a distinction ia 
useful between general education and specialized training. 

Some civilizations merit consideration because we realize, 
if only imperfectly, that their achievements and experiences 
are no less significant than those of Western civilization. 
These should he represented in general education. Others 
simply have not attained that distinction. As problem areas 
in the modern world they cannot be Ignored, but it will 
suffice if they are offered only for some students to 
investigate and not for all. 

He identifies the four major Asian civilizations — Islamic, 
Indian, Chinese, and Japanese — as meriting Inclusion In the first 
group, and goes on to explain thats 

to assign a higier priority.., to the major Asian civilizations 
* B justified by the greater richness and depth of their 
traditions, by the historical contributions to and Influence 
upon other peoples beyond their own borders, and by the 
Impressive continuity and stability of their traditional 
Institutions down through the ages. It is little wonder 
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that the natural interest of Waste mere today should 
spontaneously incline them to learn about Asia, for here 
are the peoples whose technological ‘under development* can 
never be mistaken for immaturity of culture of society* 

Their social experience **— their population problems , their 
political institutions , their economic dilemmas — in many 
ways anticipate those of the modern West. Their arte, 
literature, philosophy and religion in some respects achieved 
a refinement surpaesing our own* 

To focus, then, on Asian civilizations in a general 
education program is only to signify that there ie more than 
enough matter here worthy of the student* s attention and 
reflection, on a level with and as challanging for him as 
that which ha encounters in Western civilization* Global 
scope — with Bussie, Africa, South America, and what not 
thrown in — need not he the criterion, when to discover 
any one of the major Aslan civilizations la virtually to 
discover a whole new world, and two or three of them a new 
universe* 



foreign Area Studies and Undergraduate Training 
Until recently, almost all multi-disciplinary training in 
foreign area studies was conducted on the graduate level and at only 
a small cumber of foreign area studies centers* 11 But with the increase 
in the number of area specialists and their dispersal throughout the 
educational system during the past decade, undergraduates now have 
greater opportunities to undertake programs with some area specialization, 
including language study* ^ While undergraduate language and area 
programs still tend to he limited to the large universities which have 
the necessary resources, there is growing Interest among colleges in 
following this trend* The position taken several years ago by the 

faculty and administration of an outstanding liberal arte college is 
a cate in point* 

i 

colleges es well aa the universities, moreover, 

® responsibility for the preparation of area end functional 
specialists, individuals equipped to explain and deal with 
previously remote areas of Africa and Asia, and with problems 
of economic development, political modernisation, development 
administration, linguistics, and ao on. It seams clear that 
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the undergraduate curriculum must give greater attention to 
these matters and give more students an opportunity to under- 
take pre -professional preparation for specialized training, 
including language study. 

More colleges have accepted this responsibility, and this 
is to be applauded. However, colleges contemplating the development 
of a foreign language and area studies program should ask themselves 
•ome very hard questions. First to be considered is the relationship 
of area studies to the basic educational goals of the institution. 

More specifically, this boils down to the question: How can area 
studies be made an effective part of the overall programs of interested 
students? The key here is to avoid the kind of area study that would 
leave the student without a grounding in the Western tradition and 
without sound training in a departmental discipline. 

Several approaches are possible. At Columbia, if the 
student elects to major in Oriental Studies, he can choose one of 
three major areas of interest: the Far Fast (China and Japan), South 

Asia (India and Pakistan), or the Near and Middle East. He is required 
to take twelve points of basic courses in a department, sixteen points 
in an Asian language, and twelve points in courses on the area (but 
six of these must be within the department whose discipline he has 
chosen), and, finally, a seminar. The faculty is convinced that this 
is one of the most rigorous majors in the college. Similar to this 
approach is the discipline major and area study minor which is common 
practice at a number of institutions. Another variation has been 
adopted by the University of Kansas, where there are three undergraduate 
area studies programs: Latin America, Russia and Slavic, and East Asia. 
In this case, the student must satisfy the requirements of a discipline 
major in addition to those of the area study program which has a 
strong language component. Be graduates therefore with what amounts 
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to a double major* The actual organization of course vork in each 
of these three patterns differs only slightly. What is important 
and held in common is that each seeks to avoid sole concentration 
upon area courses* 

There are of course other practical matters to he considered . 
Colleges must recognize that the number of veil-trained area specialists 
is scarce and is likely to remain so for some time* Area studies 
programs vill not be effective unless there is adequate discipline 
participation* They must also be avare of the expense Involved in 
providing area specialists vith resources for teaching and research* 
Expansion of library holdings is particularly important. In order 
not to overreach themselves, colleges may vlsh to choose only one 
area in vhich to develop special competence, one that includes vithin 
its history a language that has been an Important cultux*e carrier* 
Cooperative efforts by local groups of colleges, based upon a kind 
of Institutional division of labor, can help to facilitate progress 
and at the same time ensure maximum use of limited resources. 

Conclusion 

This paper has been based upon the assumption that under- 
graduate education must be developed as education for a vorld com- 
munity* Robert M. Hutchins has recently made this point much 
better than I could ever hope to do$^3 

I vould say that the object of all education is to 
prepare all students to participate in the Civilization of 
the Dialogue and that the particular object of the university 
ia to exemplify the dialogue and carry it further* A univer- 
sity that succeeds in doing this 1 $ a success, no matter vhat 
else it falls to do; a university that falls in this is a 
failure, no matter vhat else it succeeds in doing. 
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The Civilization of the Dialogue assumes that man is 
a social and political as veil as a rational being* The 
vorld is to be united by a sense of common humanity* common 
destiny, common enterprise, and the warmth of human feeling* 



Admitting that we cannot solve human problems, we can 
vork together toward their solution. We can think and think 
together about how to transform knowledge into wisdom. The 
body politic then becomes an organic unity of sympathy and 
solidarity engaged in a common search. 

The crucial problem of mankind today is posed by the 
difference between the appeal to reason and the resort to 
violence. Violence necessarily lies at the heart of the old 
world . 



Is the new world powerless to be born? I think, in 
spite of all appearances, it is being born. The recognition 
of our common humanity is being forced in upon us by political 
and technological events. The futility and dangers of the 
old world become clearer every day. The world community 
exists, whether we know it or not. The task is to supply 
the Intellectual foundations and the political Institutions 
necessary to the Civilization of the Dialogue. 

And Professor Singer has demonstrated the basic contribution 
of foreign area studies in helping us to achieve this end: 111. 

One ironic consequence of the growth of non -We stern 
studies has. In fact, been to downgrade the importance of the 
distinction between ’Western* and * non-Western.* For this 
particular way of dividing the world has little theoretical 
significance in any of the disciplines, old or new. On the 
contrary, just as comparative philology and historical 
linguistics brought Sanskrit and the languages of North 
India closer to those of Europe, so may the newer comparative 
studies discover new sources of affinity between Western and 
non-Western peoples. In that case, non-Western studies will 
be significant, not because they specialize in the exotic 
and unfamiliar, but because they help fill in the specific 
oontent and color of the blurred contours of a human nature 
that is universal. 

Colleges must make all their Students aware that they live 
in a world community and help them to understand what this means, and 
at the same time they must begin to provide a small but growing body 
of students with the kinds of specialized competence that can help 
solve the problems that face mankind. 
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Colleges^ Washington, !). C • : Association of American Colleges, 
1961. There is also a convenient summary in The College and 
World Affairs , pp. 39-51. ““ ' " 

Professor de Bary made an interesting personal comment at a recent 
conference at Dartmouth on the use of comparisons In introductory 
courses: "What would be quite admissible, if one could assume 

a basic familiarity with some historical framework, becomes an 
impossibility for an Introductory course. For this reason, 
the teacher in such a general course must constantly restrain 
himself end his students from plunging headlong into many of the 
numerous comparative inquiries which the deliberate juxtaposition 
of ideas, institutions and historical situations has opened up. 

He must accustom the student to living with such questions and 
rarely getting full answers. For, even if he has asked that a 
partial answer be accepted for the moment, and a kind of 
parentheses be put around it which can be opened later as a 
fuller picture emerges, he knows full well that therd will 
never be time at the end of the course to deal individually 
and exhaustively with all the questions thus held in abeyance. 
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At least, tha most I have ever been able to do is take a few 
•uch comparative problems, analyse them with the students, 
see how many of the relevant questions could be answered on 
the basis of their accumulated knowledge, and what kinds of 
inquiry and evidence would be needed to deal with those that 
remained/* < 

%llton Singer, "The Aslan Civilizations Program at the University 
of Chicago in Boardman, oj>. cit., pp. 25-32. 

10 de Bary and JSmbree, oj>. cit., p* xlii. 

^1 am using the term "area studies** here in the meaning of a broad, 
multi-disciplinary approach to a given area, combined with 
competence in the language (s) of that area. 

have avoided discussion of the languages problem. I refer the 
reader to Undergraduate Instruction in Critical Languages a nd 
Area Studies . ^recommendation and report oFTTonference held 
at Princeton University, October 12-13 - 1964 . 

^Robert M* Hutchins, "First Glimpses of a Mew World." Saturday 
Hevi«w (December 4, 1965), pp. 35 * 93 . ^ 

1J *Milton Singer, The Annals, p. 44. 
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I believe the /Harvard/ authorities would have been well 
pleased, for the sake of completeness, to have added a 
Buddhist, a Moslem, and a Catholic scholastic to the 
philosophical faculty, if only suitable sages could have 
bean found, house -trained, as it were, and able to keep 
price with the academic machine and to attract a suffi- 
v oient number of pupils. But this official freedom was 
* not true freedom, there was no happiness in it. A slight 
smell of brimstone lingered in the air. You might think 
what you liked, but you must consecrate your belief or 

common task of encouraging everybody 
and helping everything on. 

—Santayana 

My assignment is to produce a paper which will contain or at 
least engender "philosophical" discussion of the goals and methods of 
non-Western area studies at school and college levels. The safe and 
orderly tactic would be to survey the sizable bibliography on the sub- 
ject, Identify inconsistencies and problems, and endorse with caution 
the more common-sensical options. My acquaintance with the "literature,” 
however, is not secure and comprehensive enough, nor am I wise enough, 
to pin blue ribbons, to evaluate alternatives, to assuage guilt, to 
reaffirm faith. I am therefore driven to the academic ploy of return 
to first principles, reexamination of premises, clarification of terms. 
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I* West and the Rest 

It is veil accepted that "Western" and "non-Western" are 
woefully inadequate rubrics for a dichotomy of the modern worlds and 
that their sole value is as euphemisms for the invidious "development" 
polarity* As a "Latin Americanist" ^-indeed as a native of "America"-* 

I am little bothered by arbitrary or irrelevant nomenclature that serves 
a practical function* However— also as a Latin Americanist— I am aware 
of a special irony in the fact that "my" region la lumped , somewhat 
apologetically, with the non-West. The point is not that Latin America 
is in some intermediate category because of its mestizo and Afro-American 
components or its halfway-house economic development* The point is that 
Latin America Is incorrigibly "Western." What makes it such a riddle 
for us Is not the ritual cannibalism of the Tupinambe Indians or its 
carporativist strategies for development, but the fact that nothing in 
American culture— and very little in American pedagogy— prepares us to 
understand the social philosophies of those eminently Western thinkers 
Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas* 

In other words I challenge two notions % (l) that the American 

<* * % 

educational establishment now competently purveys the premises of the 
"Western" heritage and is therefore ready to take on the remaining 
world civilizations;^ (2) that what "Western" operationally means is 
Judeo-areco-Latin-Chrlstian* I find it hard to reconcile the state- 
wnt that our educational horizons" now embrace 11 the heritage that 
»a derive from Greek philosophers, Hebrew prophets and post-renaisaanoe 
scientists" 2 with the statement thats "The trinity of Greek, Latin 
and mathematics was firmly established in colonial America, not to he 
disestablished until efter the Revolution. It is little short of - 
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impudent to affirm that the "liberal tradition in our education" 
nae "born of Hellenic thought, strengthened by the Roman and Judeo- 
Christian heritage, rediscovered in the high Middle Ages, and re- 
emphasized by the humanistic revival of the Renaissance/'^ Ho w much 
more refreshingly honest is Santayana: "In academic America the 
Platonic and Catholic traditions had never been planted; it was only 
the Calvinistlc tradition, when revived in some modern disguise, that 
could stir there the secret cord of reverence and enthusiasm/'^ 

What is mostly meant by West and non-West, then, is "Protestant" 
and non-Protestant"— or if "non-Protestant" is too deprlvative, we 
might call them the Lonely Croud and the Communitarian Societies. Such 
a division identifies the archetypal role of the United States and cuts 
Europe to accord England her reluctant partnership, Germany her accus- 
tomed schizophrenia, Denmark her showcase function, and Catholic Prance 
(Calvin * 9 homeland) her coveted ©srgioality.. 

If one were to chart some historical moments of American con- 
cern with self-knowledge and the wider world— to include perhaps 
Jonathan Edwards, Jefferson, the Transcendentallsts , and some moderns 
(Hutchins, Conant, Kerr, Riesman, et al.)— it is by no means certain 
that these would fall in an ascending parabola from parochialism to 
mature and cosmopolitan world involvement. One might even say that 
in recent generations our "educational horizons" have contracted within 
the horizons of the Western heritage. Our very origins were of course 
sectarian— but it was a Protestantism defiant toward , perplexed by, 
grappling with other traditions. If America ever did cast off from 
history and the world, it is more likely that this happened in the late 
19th century than in the Tfth or the ldth. Pedagogical attempt* of 

” i ' . / ■ ■ ’ ” ' j: 
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the recent past to restore communion with our deeper history through 
meditation upon "great books" have the same preciosity and anti- 
septic piety which characterize the contemporary insistence upon 
"Integration" of non -We stern studies? "Only when such offerings form 
a coherent whole can the institution be said to have established a 
program of non-Western studies 

A premise in much of the promotional literature about foreign 
area studies in our schools and colleges is that the United States, 
after long isolation from the world and immersion In domestic concerns, 
has now assumed the mantle of world leadership and must overhaul or tool 



up its educational system in unprecedented ways to meet its new obliga- 
tions, Such a view of our past is highly condescending. It also 
inhibits us from looking to our own national history for cues, and 
encourages us to resort to Improvisation, gimmickry, scientism, and 
organizational legerdemain* I confess my Ingenuous enthusiasm for 



Paul Goodman's contrast between Jefferson's stress upon an educational 



quest to determine national goals and Dr* Conant's stress upon har- 
nessing education to preestablished national goals * 



It would be a mistake, then, to isolate the status of area 
studies as "the problem." Why is it that despite a rising tide of 
surveys and analyses of the place of non-Western studies in curricula, 
the overviews of our educational establishment (Conant, Goodman) make 
almost no reference to the need and strategies for new cross-cultural 



commitments? So far does this go that one of our most distinguished, 
educational leaders contributes to a committee report on The University 
ihd World Affairs and , in the same year, publishes a book of his own. 



Excellence* which, though largely concerned with American education. 



J: 

leaves 



the International horizon 



virtually unmentioned • 
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IX. Sons Questions 

If there are serious questions in the air about the American 
educational establishment itself, our primary concern should not be 
merely with non-Western studies and the options of tacking them on, 
infusing them, or integrating them at school and college levels. 

Insofar al 1,6 8 * 8 defining purposes and not procedures, we are really 
asking: Is this the proper moment for the rest of the world to become 
visible to us? The question seems rhetorical. But when we recall 
that the traditional Protestant way of handling uncomfortable or alien 
situations is to declare them invisible (Ralph Ellison 4 s ‘'invisible man” 
non-recognition of China), we find ourselves before an Important spiri- 
tual or at least psychotherapeutical challenge. Here are some questions 
which this big one unlocks: 

(1) A large majority of youths who pass through the American 
educational establishment. Including those who reach the doctoral 
level, do so without significant, sustained exposure to the history 
and culture of three-fourths of the world. Is this mere oversight, 

or does it reflect a powerful foreshortening of educational philosophy? 

(2) If we assume a homogeneous, economically successful nation 
with a large population and area and no history of threatening neigh- 
bors on its borders (I presume that the U. S. alone meets this defini- 
tion, though Australia meets most of it)— is it possible for such a 

nation to develop sophistication toward alien culture* by reform of ite 
domeetlc school system? 

(3) Education presumably derives from the sensitive examination 
Of 222 place of experience. If thl* be .o, «ben the claim that American 
aehoola giro an education manqua baoauaa of Insufficient at tenti on to 
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the non-Western world should he restated as an accuaatlon that American 
Studies and Western Civilisation are now badly taught. Do American 
Studies programs seriously consider the "American" experience of a 
score of other New World countries? Is Western Europe made present to ue 
as anything more than "background" and "influences"? Does the study of 
Oermany and England go much beyond conventional offerings in history, 
literature, and philosophy? Do we explore the social anthropology of 
Ifcance? A recent declaration that Western European studies are a 
legitimate preserve for area-studies philanthropy might charitably be 
interpreted as recognition of these deficiencies. Be that as it may, 
the message to pressure groups for non-Western studies la that their 
cause is less than hopeful until the dog of parochialism leaps from 
the manger of Western studies— where, eventually, the non-Western 
horse must feed J To make the point differently: It would try me 
sorely to decide whether it is more important to restore Creek to the 
central curriculum or introduce the study of Indonesian politics. But 
Just as it seems improbable that the former would occur simply as the 
result of a classic lata -of -the -world unite movement, so is it unlikely 
thet the latter would occur, in any meaningful fashion, simply from the 
lobbying of non«Veotorn pressure groups « 

• , M We ha ' /e stumbled on the central pedagogical -im r n ^ 
non-Western studies. We are no longer asking how beet to smuggle 
these studies into standard curricula now that we are convinced of 
their use and respectability. We are Instead saying that the only con- 
ceivable Justification for smuggling them in is that they serve as a 
Drojao horse for educational reform (which might, like the recent 
"general education" movement, be affective for a generation or so). 

It matters little that non-Western course content be teught. As Paul 
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Ooodttftt) has said, we are presumably to teach young people , not subject 
matter* 

Our non-Western specialists are important to us not because 
they penetrate Oriental mysteries or predict Carribbean surprises but 
because they angle into subject matter freshly* They recognise no 
pecking order or compartmeotation of scholcrly disciplines, no sails 
beteeen Great Traditions and popular or folkloric ones* This produces 
a good deal of cant about “integrated” and "interdisciplinary* 1 programs. 
But it also shoes up our “Western” specialists as performing largely 
curatorial functions*** 

The real use of non -Western studies is their emotional and 
intellectual shock. If this shock sere nos being provided by American 
Studies— that is, if our students sere experiencing their osn culture 
11 IS*2ifiE—the situation sould be propitious Ipso facto for non- 
Western studies to find their proper curricular nest without elaborate '* 
strategies and apologies. To put it the other say, only shen American 
culture is so experienced sill se know that non4Testern studies have 
found their nest. 



III. The Universities 

As a loyal academic I should at some point move into a pious 
statement about the efficacies of "education," and the bellwether role 
of universities in pioneering nee fields of kaouledge and transmitting 
ftfeah orientations to the school system and t be public bureaucracies. 
The more one reflects on it, however, the more one suspects that our 
own educational establishment functions little differently from those 
which we are so quick to criticise in foreign lands. That is, it 

celebrates the national culture more than it innovates, it harnesses 

' 1 f ' ; " if' • ' 
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aptitudes more than it nurtures dlssldance, it is a rock to he pried 
more than a lever for change. To judge by some nostalgic accounts 
the first and last great age of the universities was the 13th century. 
Since then whole generations, even centuries, have elapsed in the 
Knglish-spe eking world when universities were in quarantine against 
lntallactual ferment and leadership.^ 

American universities, often ensconced on comfortable land 
grants, have been singularly docile in taking leads from the federal 
government. They never bite the hand that feeds; at best they glower 
a moment before eating* They dutifully produce atom bombs and Tagalog 
speakers. When the chill winds of McCarthyism blow from Washington, 
they philosophically hunch their shoulders against them. When the 
calls to New Frontiers and Great Societies are Issued, they respond 
with cautious sympathy* 

Far generations the large, well established American univer- 
sities have been tending discreet flames on the hearths of non-Western 
scholarship. The fact that the fires are now being fueled sufficiently 
to cast modest warmth is owing to efforts from extra -university sources 
SSRC, ACLS, the foundations, the government* Given the circumspection 
of the donors and the diffused focus of university administrations, 
there is no immediate prospect that whole academic edifices will 
'•catch fire’* from these freshly stoked hearths* However, we must 
not lose eight of our proposition that non-Western studies may be a 
Trojan horse for sweeping educational reform. And we must face up 

■" ... I 

to every implication of the fact that extra-university agencies are 

carpentering the horse. 

•# 

For at least two reasons the university cannot be expected 
to generate, unassisted, the educational revolution which the non-Western 
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impact show* it to stairf in neea of. First, academic promotion pro- 
cedures tend to purge aggressiveness from policy formation. That is, 
most establishments (business, foundations, federal bureaucracies) draw 
their leaders from tenured, routinized strata and place them in pra- 

•V 

carious policy position# where they must "snow tb*lr stuff Univer- 
sities give tenure to those in precarious lower strata once they have 
shown their stuff. Academic programs might taka a sudden jolt forward 
if their directors were deprived of tenure and given triple salaries, 

A second point is that universities are less able than other 
establishments to hierarchise or orchestrate disparate or antithetical 
goals, A business firm or a TV station rarely searches its soul before 
the maximum profits— public service dilemma, A university, bogged down 
in duties and pieties, seems impotent before such reel or alleged 
dichotomies as research— teaching, education— training, pure scholar- 
•hip— aid to the underdeveloped, sympathy for the nou-West— counsel for 
the Pentagon. It is almost defenseless against this type of shotgun 
blast: 



At the center of these new educational demands, ell the 
more pressing because they often coincide with the policy 
goals of our government, stands the American university. 

It is challenged to meet the needs of our own people for a 
far bettar knowledge and understanding of others • It is 
challenged at the same time to help meet the needs of 
•merging nations for the « cation and rapid improvement 
of whole educational systems. 

Whether the rapid technological end social development 
upon which nations insist will take piece by totalitarian 
regimentation or in conditions of growing individual freedom 
and responsibility is a crucial question of our tlmae. It 
is an educational question as wall at a social, economic 
and political question. 10 

Zn these two brief paragraphs the university is summoned to the follow- 
ing, probably incompatible tasks: (l) to further it?. 8. policy goals. 
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(2) to give Americans a letter understanding of other peoples, (3) to 
help other nations to "emerge," (4) to help other nations emerge along 
non -totalitarian paths, 

Tha need to clarify ground rules for government-university 
cooperation became apparent at a recent conference on Latin America 
share the government and academic sectors commingled. The former led off 
slth a veil rounded; self-consistent; and; ve thought; quite "wrong- 
headed explication and defense of Washington* s Latin American policy. 
Somehow the academics, instead of replying properly, were thrown bach 
on a disjointed and apologetic statement of their "role,” What went 
unsaid, unfortunately, was that a prime function of universities Is to 
nurture our only groups of spokesmen whose constituencies are the 
peoples of other societies. By spokesman I do not mean salesmen of 
this or that brand of exotic leftism* I mean persons who have sympa- 
thetic commitments to another culture In its entirety, who respond to 
the pressures of its past, the logic of its history, the exigencies of 
Its present, the limits and turbulence and promise of its future. 

It is by now apparent that my bias is more toward recovery 
of wisdom than toward advancement of science, I am skeptical of the 
deification of "Research, " I am chilled by the matter-of-fact state- 
ment that American social scientists, 

who had paid little attention to the non-Western world, were 
now £1940*8/ beginning to realise that data on all signifi- 
cant societies In the world were important to the theoreti- 
cal growth of their disciplines. Generalisations should be 
based on as broad a range of comparable data as possible .H- 

1 am romantic enough to see the publication of Hakluyt's Principal! 

i| 

laviaatloci •• culturally nor, ganaroua In lta day than the creation of 

data tanka far Burna and Chila in our cm. X tin nalta anough to 






whether the 146 graduate language and area programs at 6l universities 
are nourishing the kind of sensibility which produced Forster* s 
Passage to Indie s 

From this parti pria let me recapitulate what X take as optimum 
goals for non -We stern studies programs that should Inform university- 
government negotiations: 

(1) Pedagogical . To educate American youth to participate in 
their own culture • 

(2) Tactical. To serve as beachheads for broad academic reform. 

(3) Representational . To provide mature, permanent constitu- 
encies for foreign cultures and societies (not political regimes) within 
our country. 

To these X would add: (4) International liaison . Xt is high time 

that American universities Inserted themselves into an international 
university community. This means primary networks of cooperative, 
reciprocally acting, non-competitive Institutions which absorb the 
basic costs of liaison Into their normal financing. Saturation assis- 
tance operations, academic rivalries for research monopolies and foreign 
operations platforms, limitation of exchange to "area specialists," 
and American campus enclaves overseas are generally not congruent with 
a mature liaison program.^ 

These four goals have at least the virtue of mutual compatibility. 
It is In subordination to them that X would hope to see academic 
concertmasters orchestrate the secondary motifs of hard-nosed research; 

t ; ■ l 

advancement of science; massive technical-assistance operations; main- 
tenance of data and talent banks as a national "resource"; professional 
or semi-professional training of diplomats, technical consultants, inter- 
national lawyers and businessman, journalists, and seeret agents. 
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Now it is clear that If universities approach the traaitional 
strongholds of government concern with international affairs under this 
four-point banner, they will he turned hack. The four goals are 
Irrelevant— and at least one antithetical— to the usual Interests of 
the State -Defense axis. But happily our government is not a uni- 
splendored thing. The Peace Corps (which breaks up the cloistered 
university grind), the Fulbright-Hays program (a Trojan horse within 
State, which Insists that traveling sthdentjs enroll in foreign univer- 
sities), and perhaps the science and new humanities foundations are 
all university allies and even catalysts for university removation. 

But the real burden of mediating between educational goals and national 
goals is being assumed by the mushrooming Office of Education— which 
declares education itself to be a national goal. To appreciate the 
implications of this new federal commitment to education one need only 
contrast the ideology-free aims of OS's area centers and summer 
institutes with State's impudent scheme to create or reupholster a 
chain of "Inter -American universities" throughout Latin America, 

The educational establishment needs to assess fully the 
significance of the battle line drawn between State and 0£, Even so 
circumspect a document as an Education and World Affairs report 
observes apprehensively; 1 

^tel^ion between CU bureau c* Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Department of State/ and the Office /of Education/ 
have long been marked by controversy ... It is probably 
unrealistic, though tempting, to believe that the air might 

<3iacu8>i °n8 aimed at formal agreement on basic 

policies. 13 

; 1 ' 1 *■ ■ 

It is not in the Interests of educators to remain neutral in this battle 

of the commissars. 



IV* Some Trial Ba loons 

1* languages* 

I am not one who wrings his hands over American monollngulsm, 
for it has not been my experience that Englishmen, Frenchmen, and 
Spaniards are significantly more venturesome than we in linguistic matters 
Moreover, I assume that the main question has nothing to do with 
mobilising special knowledge and techniques for teaching exotic languages* 
This might be critical in Brazil or Turkey, but not in the nation best 
equipped for technifying pedagogy and the storage and dissemination of 
knowledge* Finally, I assume that linguistic achievement Is sharply 
conditioned by environment* Several years ago I was invited to lead 
a sixth-grade class In a school In Curacao* These were students whose 
native tongue was Papiamento but who had received all their instruction 
in Dutch from the first grade on* Since I knew neither language, I 
asked them to translate sight passages among three tertiary languages: 
French, English, and Spanish* This they did with unusual ease, and 
soma, who planned to study in Europe, were even embarking on German* 

The pre -college years are ideal for language study, and one 
Is heartened by reparts of current success with Russian and Far Eastern 
tongues at this level* There are limits, however, to how far pedagogical 
and technological ingenuity can go In creating a climate of motivation* 

The substitution of mimetic techniques for paradigmatic analysis threatens 
to purge the last vestige of intellectual challenge from language 
learning* One is saddened to see one's graduate students yearning to 
plunge into omnivorous reading but forced to intone aimless colloquialisms 
in the language lab, as though condemned to endless confession of 
linguistic sin in the Isolation of an electronic oonfession box* 
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In short, the taylorizatlon of language teaching Is no sub- 
stitute for cultural involvement • Private duty and national need are 
meager incentives to learning. 



2. The Wholeness of Teaching. 

I admit to some distress at the occasional suggestion that 
Introductory area studies programs be "pushed back" into the high 
schools. When this began happening with General Education or Western 



Civ courses it seemed to betray weariness on the part of colleges and 
lack of inventiveness (or self-confidence) on the part of schools. We 
should make sure that students will not be subjected to a repetitive 
and never -deepening series of integrated introductions to "civilisations" 
f*om the ninth grade through the M.A. 

In my ignorance of the ways of pedagogy I must rely for simple 
guidelines on Whitehead's three stages of romance, precision, and 
generalization. The stage of romance capitalizes on the "freshness of 



inexperience"; it provides "plenty of independent browsing amid first- 
hand experiences, involving adventures of thought and action." 

block in the assimilation of ideas inevitably arises 
when a discipline of precision is imposed before a st ag e 
of romance has run its course in the growing mind. There 
is no comprehension apart from romance. 

Unfortunately I have no clear notions of how to institutionalize 

"romance" in school curricula. It does seem, though, that the social 

sciences, which figure so prominently in "area programs," are appropriate 

only very selectively at this level. It is a truism that Intellectual 

response to and grasp of the social sciences develop much later than for 

the humanities and natural sciences— usually not until after the age 

at which their professional practitioners are certified a* "doctors*" 
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As X cast about for alternatives to high school courses on 
African history and chaperoned discussion groups on Viet Nam policy, 
it occurs to me that it eight be refreshing to subsidize a large 
invasion of creative talent— writers , artists, musicians, actors, dancers 
••from foreign lands into our high schools* They .would be persons with- 
out the pedigrees or specialism or academic docility or knowledge of 

i 

English required by universities— or else persons whom it would be a 
pity to incarcerate as artists-in-residence for the rarefied pleasure 
of a few graduate students* This would not be a hand-me-down college 
program, but something better— more vital and unpredictable— than colleges 
dare sponsor* Each guest would be received without fanfare by a school, 
given his or her atelier, music room, or book-lined study, oriented to 
the cultural facilities of the city or community* The visitors would .« 
have no formal teaching duties* A few curious students would make 
overtures* There would be linguistic challenges* Impromptu and unor- 
thodox language classes would develop* The artist would begin to teach, 
tutor, or perform in his medium. Through that medium, and in a hundred 
Other ways, he would begin to create Impressions, arouse curiosity, 
transmit knowledge and skills, communicate a new style of life, a 
different view of the world* a common humanity* Some visitors would 
be a fiasco— as Indeed are many courses and programs* Others might 
stay a year, two years, even a lifetime. 



Quite obviously, I find it hard to translate pedagogical inno- 
vation into curricula, course content, and teacher-training programs. 

X keep thinking of persons who would innovate, embody wisdom and broad 
experience, and serve, in Aristotle’s phrase, as "models for action,” 
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I would set as a goal the recruitment of one or more teachers for 
each school who would individually represent one or more foreign cultures 
as their "constituency." They would have each their own disciplinary 
interests, but an important part of their education would be the "area 
studies" background which has become unacceptable as a pedigree for 
university careers. X would imagine them to be wiser, more rounded, 
more steeped in a foreign culture than college teachers of the same 
age group. They would be concerned with transmitting a sense of the style 
and excitement and wholeness of other cultures. They would often travel 
abroad, usually with small groups of students whose enthusiasms had 



been touched. They would not be "specialists." Indeed their presence 
would be a rebuke to the shocking trend of teacher specialization that 
new reaches even Into elementary schools. Their opportunities, responsi- 
bilities, and prestige might be more enviable than those of most college 
teachers. 

The recruitment and education of these teacher -counselors 
should not be left loosely to area studies programs. The task demands 
the leadership of epeciiic groups of scholars who combine intellectual 

focus with breadth of outlook. On the basis of my own experience with 

' ' * t ; • » - ^ 

general education programs (and at the risk of being intolerably 
invidious) I will venture that anthropologists, philosophers, and 
historians might be three kinds of scholars who would most fully com- 
prehend the implications of the challenge, and whose ideas and talents ( 

might be tapped to address it successfully. 

I ' . , " . ■ • . .. •' i! - • * • ' •. ' . . - V . 

3* The Educational Chute. 



The public school which my children attend no longer has Grades 
I, n, and III. It has flftean "progress levels" instead. Children are 
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now measured, graded, and sorted like eggs as they roll down the 

educational chute, The Grade A Jumbos who reach the end and drop into 

the liberal-arts Hu D. box ideally complete the descent (!) at age 2b 

or 25# Unless an educational experience other than schooling has 

intervened, these persons will lack the assurance and wisdom needed to 

analyse foreign mind -sets and social systems. The one frantic year or 

doctoral research in Cairo or Quito— relearning a language, getting sick, 

lb 

pacifying a wife and children, desperately redefining and truncating 
a, thesis topic under sudden anxieties about profeselonal fiasco— hardly 
qualifies as a remedial experience. 

Toe rationalization and speed-up of schooling, unless corrected 
for, increasingly divorces students from life. It is a subcategory of 
the broader process described by Cassirer as the rationalization of our 
symbolic universe. “Physical reality seems to recede In proportion as 
mn '° symbolic activity increases. Instead of dealing with things them- 
s elves man Is in a sense constantly conversing with himself*' 1 

The antidote to speed-up, testing, sorting, and electronic 
teaching is periodic surcease and exposure to the world. Here again 
the federal government comes to the rescue with the Peace Corps and 
military service (although it is precisely the dread of military service 
that forces many to tighten their grip on the academic vine). The Peace 
Corps seems by and large a most salutary innovation (although one for- 
lornly wishes that It might have had an inter-university origin) j per- 
bapa ite main ahortcoming ia that it does not recruit substantially from 
the undergraduate and achool levela. I am told by persona who have 
compared Peace Corpamen (apecifically, tbcae who are recent college 
graduetea without profeasional training) and Britlab Ovaraeaa Volunteer# 
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working in the sat m environment that the latter torn out better. 

Because they are younger they arrive with more linguistic aptitude, 
more openmindeduese, less ideology, lees anxiety about their subsequent 
careers . They have no rhetorical ideas about ‘community development"; 
they are better prepared to start off with a humble manual task and to 
let any larger contributions develop naturally in context. 

What I am driving at is that the glass-brick walls of school- 
rooms need not a prison make. Youths in their teens as well as in 
their twenties should be periodically thrust out of the Inexorable 
school system and into life. (The Deweyan alternative of re-creating 
life -experience in the schools no longer seems feasible.) There are 
many opportunities for travel, work, and community involvement in our 
own country— beyond jobs as summer lifeguards. In the great homogeneity 
of America, however, one has to be a bit lore ingenious to Identify 
contexts for inter -cultural exposure. And even if euch ingenuity is 
taxed to the utmost, it seems clear that high school students will have 
to be exported in appreciable numbers for cross-cultural inoculation 
if the study of foreign cultures at the college -univeraity level is to 
have anything other than a hothouse growth. 

It will be objected that if elite corps of graduate students 
are already causing "problems" and tripping over each other in foreign 
capitals, what will happen when planeloads of high school juniors are 
dumped in the streets of Nett Delhi? The answer is that graduate students 
are encouraged by their mentors— and by fellowship programs which 
require significant research— to locate in the capitals and imperiously 
demand access to massive research facilities, consultation with the 
host country’s half dosen lending scholars, and immunity to pry into 



thi most sensitive aspects of national policy formation * Small 
10 nder that the fifty or hundred graduate students in Bio have become 
•o agglutinated, and even formally organised. It is aurely not on 
quantitative grounda that a country of eighty million people finds 
thia number of Americana to be indigestible. 

We need not examine here the many headaches* -logistical, 
organisational, political— which the deployment in small detachments 
of thousands of high school students in the small towns of other 
countries would pose. But the goal needs to be stressed. One hopes 
that young Americans might at that age more easily lean, to live end 
® ov ® MgopgMcuously in another culture, to accept the worlds diversity 
as natural, tto appreciate that fellow man is an end and not a means, 
to distinguish between a friend and a "respondent." 
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